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English  in  the  University:  II 
‘Practical  Criticism’  in  Principle  and  Practice 
ALLAN  ROD  WAY  and  MARK  ROBERTS 

‘Intensive  analysis  of  individual  works  of  literature  has  more 
and  more  become  the  basis  of  criticism’  (Arms  and  Kuntz, 
Poetry  Explication^  New  York,  1950,  p.17). 

I.  Principle  {‘It  maizes  us  thinly  for  ourselves’) 

RECENTLY,  two  groups  of  students,  one  at  Nottingham  and 
the  other  at  Sheffield,  were  asked  to  give  their  frank  opinions 
(anonymously)  of  ‘practical  criticism’  as  they  had  experienced 
it.  The  remark  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  section  was  made  by 
a  student  in  one  of  these  groups.  To  some  it  may  well  seem 
that  this  is  no  more  than  additional,  even  superfluous,  con¬ 
firmation  of  something  that  has  been  plain  for  thirty  years — 
ever  since  I.  A.  Richards’s  Practical  Criticism  demonstrated  the 
ludicrous  results  of  an  English  Tripos  which  did  not  provide 
the  training  in  ‘thinking  for  oneself’  about  literature  that  prac¬ 
tical  criticism  tries  to  give.  But  the  value  of  practical  criticism 
is,  in  fact,  far  from  clear  to  everyone,  even  to^ay.  Indeed,  it  is 
surprising  how  much  heat  discussion  of  the  subject  can  still 
generate. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  that  certain  authoritarians 
really  have  no  wish  for  people  to  think  for  themselves.  On  the 
1  other  hand,  one  notices  that  ‘intelligence  tests’  provoke,  in  some 
people,  a  lurking  fear  of  being  found  unable  to  do  them,  and 
it  seems  quite  likely  that  hostility  to  practical  criticism  some¬ 
times  springs  from  similar  roots.  Or  perhaps  archetypal  fears 
of  murdering  to  dissect  still  haunt  the  minds  of  critics  sub¬ 
consciously  swayed  by  the  Romantic  claim  that  poetry  gives 
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access  to  a  Higher  Reality :  on  this  view,  anything  that  looks 
like  a  questioning  of  the  poct-seer  is  near-blasphemy.  This 
attitude,  clearly,  harks  back  to  that  cultivation  of  vague  uplift 
(designed  to  induce  a  receptive,  hypnoidal  state)  which  com¬ 
monly  passed  as  the  proper  approach  for  criticism  until  the 
reaction  of  Eliot  and  Murry  in  the  early  twenties. 

All  these  suggestions  are  speculative  and  may  be  unjust.  Yet 
most  of  the  objections  actually  made  to  practical  criticism  are 
so  inadequate  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  them  of  being 
rationalisations.  There  is  not,  after  all,  a  choice  between  this 
sort  of  criticism  and  some  other,  but  only  between  degrees  of 
practical  criticism. 

In  principle,  practical  criticism  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
reading  literature  carefully  and  without  bias  in  order  to  come 
to  an  independent  and  responsible  assessment,  instead  of  read¬ 
ing  it  in  a  dependent  or  careless  way.  Courses  devoted  to  im¬ 
parting  ‘knowledge  about’  literature  often  led — and  lead — to 
reading  of  the  latter  kind.  But  to  stress,  in  contrast,  the  need 
for  the  student  to  have  ‘experience  of’  literature  is  certainly  not 
to  imply  that  one  needs  to  be  ignorant  in  order  to  be  critical : 
it  is  simply  to  urge  that  ‘knowledge  about’  literature  is  valuable 
only  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  The  acquiring  of  facts,  indeed, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  activity  subordinate  to  independent 
criticism,  if  literature  is  accepted  as  a  fit  subject  for  university 
study.  After  all,  ‘knowledge  about’  a  subject  has  only  the  value 
it  derives  from  that  subject  (one  can  be  deeply  learned  about 
railway  trains,  but  no  one,  we  imagine,  would  suggest  that 
railways  should  be  studied  as  part  of  the  university  curriculum). 
We  would  say,  indeed,  that  practical  criticism  is  not  merely 
desirable  but  essential  in  a  defensible  English  Course,  since  it  is 
nothing  less  than  practice  in  the  activity  which  is  fundamental 
to  any  literary  criticism.  To  omit  it  would  be  like  omitting  the 
practice  of  experiment  from  a  Science  Course. 

Here,  however,  we  must  turn  to  consider  a  view  of  the  under¬ 
graduate’s  university  work  and  of  the  function  of  an  English 
school  which  is  based  on  quite  a  different  attitude  from  that  we 
have  implicitly  assumed.  The  view  we  refer  to  is  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  S.  Lewis;  and  if,  in  considering  it,  we  depart  to  some 
extent  from  practical  criticism  as  such,  this  will  be  because 
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Professor  Lewis’s  view  derives  from  extra-critical  principles  and 
is  not  to  be  properly  understood  apart  from  them. 

For  Professor  Lewis,  universities  exist  in  order  that  learning 
may  be  pursued,  not  that  young  men  may  be,  in  the  widest 
sense,  ‘educated’,  made  full  men.  Education  may  be  the  inci¬ 
dental  result  of  the  pursuit  of  learning,  but  it  is  not  to  be  the 
motive  for  that  pursuit :  the  pursuit  of  learning  is  undertaken 
for  its  own  sake  by  those  whose  nature  compels  them  to  it. 

Now  it  might  have  happened  that  such  people  were  left  in 
civil  societies  to  gratify  their  taste  as  best  they  could  without 
assistance  or  interference  from  their  fellows.  It  has  not 
happened.  Such  societies  have  usually  held  a  belief — and 
it  is  a  belief  of  a  quite  transcendental  nature — that  know¬ 
ledge  is  the  natural  food  of  the  human  mind :  that  those 
who  specially  pursue  it  are  being  specially  human;  and  that 
their  activity  is  good  in  itself  besides  being  always  honour¬ 
able  and  sometimes  useful  to  the  whole  society.  Hence  we 
come  to  have  such  associations  as  universities — institutions 
for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  men  devoted  to 
learning. 

You  have  doubtless  been  told — but  it  can  hardly  be  repeated 
too  often — that  our  colleges  at  Oxford  were  founded  not  in 
order  to  teach  the  young  but  in  order  to  support  masters  of 
arts.  In  their  original  institution  they  are  homes  not  for 
teaching  but  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge;  and  their 
original  nature  is  witnessed  by  the  brute  fact  that  hardly 
any  college  in  Oxford  is  financially  dependent  on  the 
undergraduates’  fees,  and  that  most  colleges  are  content  if 
they  do  not  lose  over  the  undergraduate.  A  school  without 
pupils  would  cease  to  be  a  school ;  a  college  without  under- 
CTaduates  would  be  as  much  a  college  as  ever,  would  per¬ 
haps  be  more  a  college. 

It  follows  that  the  university  student  is  essentially  a 
different  person  from  the  school  pupil.  He  is  not  a  can¬ 
didate  for  humanity;  he  is,  in  theory,  already  human.  He 
is  not  a  patient;  nor  is  his  tutor  an  operator  who  is  doing 
something  to  him.  The  student  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  young 
i  man  who  is  already  beginning  to  follow  learning  for  its 
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own  sake,  and  who  attaches  himself  to  an  older  student,  B 
not  precisely  to  be  taught,  but  to  pick  up  what  he  can.  [ 
From  the  very  beginning  the  two  ought  to  be  fellow 
students  {Rehabilitations  (1939),  pp.  84-85). 

Education,  as  Professor  Lewis  makes  clear  elsewhere,  is  the 
task  of  schools :  schools  mould  and  knead  the  young  into  the 
shapes  society  thinks  desirable. 

On  this  view,  it  is  never  the  function  of  the  senior  member  of  ' 
the  university  to  offer  his  fellow  student  value-judgments :  what  :■ 
unites  them  is  their  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Or  course  some  ^ 
value-judgments  will — such  is  the  imperfection  of  all  human  | 
things — inevitably  be  transmitted,  but  that  need  not  disturb  our  » 
vision  of  the  ideal.  We  are  confronted,  in  fact,  with  a  view  | 
precisely  opposed  to  that  we  ourselves  advanced  a  moment  ago.  J 
We  urged  that  learning  is  a  means  to  an  end  (or  ends);  here, 
learning  is  an  end  in  itself.  We  have,  of  course,  no  wish  to  deny 
that  education  is  an  end  in  itself,  but  this  is  not  Professor  Lewis’s 
point. 

Learning  is  not  education ;  but  it  can  be  used  educationally 
by  those  who  do  not  propose  to  pursue  learning  all  their 
lives.  There  is  nothing  odd  in  the  existence  of  such  a  by¬ 
product.  Games  are  essentially  for  pleasure,  but  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  produce  health.  They  are  not  likely,  however,  to 
produce  health  if  they  are  played  for  the  sake  of  it.  Play 
to  win  and  you  will  find  yourself  taking  violent  exercise; 
play  because  it  is  good  for  you  and  you  will  not.  In  the 
same  way,  though  you  may  have  come  here  [to  Oxford  1 
only  to  be  educated,  you  will  never  receive  that  precise 
educational  gift  which  a  university  has  to  give  you  unless  | 
you  can  at  least  pretend,  so  long  as  you  are  with  us,  that  f 
you  are  concerned  not  with  education  but  with  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  {Rehabilitations,  p.  86). 

It  may  be  true  that  spiritual  and  intellectual  graces  come  when 
we  court  them  least,  but  it  is  surely  a  strange  notion  that  a  man 
should  go  up  to  Oxford  to  complete  his  education  and,  ona 
there,  spend  his  time  fervently  pretending  that  his  object  is 
the  pursuit  of  learning.  From  a  writer  who  has  elsewhere  had 
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some  hard  things  to  say  about  the  ‘hypocrisy’  of  ‘pursuing  cul¬ 
ture’  as  one’s  end  (v.  The  Twentieth  Century y  April  1955,  p. 
340),  this  comes  rather  oddly. 

But  we  have  to  beware  of  Education :  it  is  a  dangerous  thing- 
1  foresee  the  growth  of  a  new  race  of  readers  and  critics 
to  whom,  from  the  very  outset,  good  literature  will  be  an 
accomplishment  rather  than  a  delight,  and  who  will  always 
feel,  beneath  the  acquired  taste,  the  backward  tug  of  some¬ 
thing  else  which  they  feel  merit  in  resisting.  Such  people 
will  not  be  content  to  say  that  some  books  are  bad  or  not 
very  good;  they  will  make  a  special  class  of  ‘lowbrow’  art 
which  is  to  be  vilified,  mocked,  quarantined,  and  some¬ 
times  (when  they  are  sick  or  tired)  enjoyed.  They  will  be 
sure  that  what  is  popular  must  always  be  bad,  thus  assum¬ 
ing  that  human  taste  is  naturally  wrong,  that  it  needs  not 
only  improvement  and  development  but  veritable  conver¬ 
sion.  For  them  a  good  critic  will  be,  as  the  theologians  say, 
essentially  a  ‘twice-born’  critic,  one  who  is  regenerate  and 
washed  from  his  Original  Taste.  They  will  have  no  con¬ 
ception,  because  they  have  had  no  experience,  of  spon¬ 
taneous  delight  in  excellence.  Their  ‘good’  taste  will  have 
been  acquired  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  its  acquisition 
will  often  (and  legitimately)  have  coincided  with  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  social  and  economic  scale,  and  they  will  hold 
it  with  uneasy  intensity  (Rehabilitations,  p.  114). 

This  is  a  theme  to  which  Professor  Lewis  returned  after  the 
war  in  ‘Lilies  that  Fester’  (the  article  in  the  T wentieth  Century 
to  which  reference  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph). 
This  article  was  so  well  rebutted  by  W.  W.  Robson  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  number  of  the  Twentieth  Century  that  there  is  no  need 
to  consider  it  in  detail  here.  The  picture  as  Professor  Lewis 
ices  it  has  not  changed  much  since  1939,  except  that  ‘culture’ 
is  now  apparendy  becoming  the  royal  road  to  success  in  the 
battle  of  life  because  it  endears  a  young  man  to  his  superiors : 
now 

we  have  the  adaptable  youth  to  whom  poetry  has  always 
been  something  ‘set’  for  ‘evaluation’.  Success  in  this  exercise 
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has  given  him  pleasure  and  let  him  into  the  ruling  class 
(‘Lilies’,  loc.  cit.). 

This  seems,  on  the  evidence,  a  highly  debatable  picture.  But 
would  it  matter  so  much  even  if  it  were  true?  At  least  the 
‘adaptable  youth’  would  have  some  knowledge  of  ‘the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world’  even  if  there  were  no 
real  inwardness  in  his  knowledge.  Isn’t  knowledge,  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lewis,  a  good  in  itself?  But  that  is  not  the  point:  the 
‘uneasy  intensity’  of  cultural  parvenus  makes  them 

.  . .  angry  with  a  true  lover  of  literature  who  does  not  take 
pains  to  unravel  the  latest  poetical  puzzle,  and  call  him  a 
dilettante.  Having  obtained  the  freedom  of  Parnassus  at  a 
great  price,  they  will  be  unable  to  endure  the  nonchalance 
of  those  who  were  free-born  {Rehabilitations^  pp.  114-5). 

But  doesn’t  this  ‘proud  Parnassian  sneer’  give  the  game  away? 
Ultimately  this  is  snobbery,  the  same  in  land  as  the  snobbery 
which  m^es  the  gentleman  born  a  little  reluctant  to  ‘accept’ 
the  nouveau  riche  peer.  But  is  it,  in  fact,  so  dreadful  to  acquire 
one’s  ‘good  taste’  by  the  sweat  of  one’s  brow? 

...  for  an  accurate  taste  in  poetry,  and  in  all  the  other  arts, 
as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed,  is  an  acquired  talent, 
which  can  only  be  produced  by  thought  and  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  intercourse  with  the  best  models  of  composition 
{Preface  to  Lyrical  Balladsy  §  32). 

Wordsworth,  of  course,  was  a  shocking  cultural  parvenu,  but 
one  would  have  thought  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  above  reproach. 

We  must  glance,  however,  at  one  further  paragraph  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lewis : 

By  making  .  .  .  culture  a  moyen  de  parvenir,  you  help  to 
drive  [it]  out  of  the  world.  Let  our  masters  leave  [this], 
at  least,  alone;  leave  us  some  region  where  the  spontaneous, 
the  unmarketable,  the  utterly  private,  can  still  exist  (‘Lilies 
that  Fester’,  p.  341). 

One  might  urge  that  China  is  one  of  the  supreme  examples  in 
history  of  a  nation  that  made  culture  a  moyen  de  parvenir  and 
that  the  culture  thus  officially  supported  lasted  a  surprisingly 
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long  time.  But  it  is  the  implications  of  the  second  sentence  that 
require  examination.  Is  ‘culture’  always  spontaneous  ?  Or  un¬ 
marketable?  And,  in  particular,  is  ‘culture’  ever  ‘utterly 
private’?  Isn’t  it,  in  fact,  precisely  the  ‘public’  character  of 
culture  that  is  important?  Professor  Lewis  elsewhere  appears 
to  acknowledge  that  this  is  so : 

...  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  produce  the  good  man 
and  the  good  citizen,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  are  not  here  using  the  word  ‘good’  in  any  narrowly 
ethical  sense.  The  ‘go^  man’  here  means  the  man  of  good 
taste  and  good  feeling,  the  interesting  and  interested  man, 
and  almost  the  happy  man.  With  such  an  end  in  view 
education  in  most  civilised  communities  has  taken  much 
the  same  path;  it  has  taught  civil  behaviour  by  direct  and 
indirect  discipline,  has  awakened  the  logical  faculty  by 
mathematics  or  dialectic,  and  has  endeavoured  to  produce 
right  sentiments — which  arc  to  the  passions  what  right 
habits  are  to  the  body — by  steeping  the  pupil  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  both  sacred  and  profane  on  which  the  culture  of  the 
community  is  based  {Rehahilitations,  p.  8i). 

From  this  it  would  appear  legitimate  to  infer  that  a  ‘culture’ 
which  is  ‘utterly  private’  is  not  a  culture  at  all.  And  this  is  the 
starting  point  of  all  criticism,  ‘practical’  or  ‘theoretical’.  If 
criticism  is  not  not  ‘public’,  if  it  docs  not  at  least  try  to  be 
generally  valid,  if  it  is  merely  a  statement  of  personal  prefer¬ 
ences,  it  is  not  criticism.  Without  the  belief  that  what  one  has 
to  say  may  at  least  aspire  to  be  valid  for  other  people,  criticism 
cannot  even  begin.  And  for  criticism  to  be  ‘public’,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  thing  criticised  should  be  ‘public’  also. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  find  out  what  general  validity  one’s 
views  have  is,  of  course,  to  discuss  them  with  others,  and  this 
is  what  one  docs  in  practical  criticism.  Professor  Lewis,  how¬ 
ever,  docs  not  sec  it  in  this  light : 
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when  we  substitute  exercises  in  ‘practical  criticism’  for  the 
old,  dry  papers,  a  new  situation  arises.  The  boy  will  not 
get  good  marks  (which  means,  in  the  long  run,  that  he 
will  not  get  into  the  Managerial  Class)  unless  he  produces 
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the  kind  of  responses,  and  the  kind  of  analytic  method, 

which  commend  themselves  to  his  teacher  (Lilies’,  p.  337). 

To  Professor  Lewis,  apparently,  practical  criticism  means  not 
discussion,  but  inculcation.  Admittedly  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  he  seems  to  be  thinking  primarily  of  the  situation  in 
schools,  and  a  strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  thinking  that 
practical  criticism  properly  so  called  is  out  of  place  in  schools. 
People  need  to  be  able  to  formulate  and  defend  opinions  of 
their  own  before  practical  criticism  is  of  much  use  to  them. 
At  the  university  level,  however,  no  competent  person  should 
find  it  unduly  difficult  to  stimulate  discussion,  and  once  started 
it  is  surprising  how  often  such  discussion  leads,  of  itself,  to 
sensible  conclusions  which  emerge  without  prompting  as  the 
common  opinion  of  the  class.  And  surely  this  is  what  matters : 
in  criticism  there  are  ultimately  no  ‘right’  or  ‘wrong’  judg¬ 
ments,  only  better  and  worse  ones.  Accordingly  there  is  nothing 
to  be  inculcated,  but  a  very  great  deal  to  1^  examined  and 
discussed. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  indicated  the  difference  of  attitude 
between  Professor  Lewis  and  ourselves.  It  is  clear  that  in  so 
doing  we  have  skated  over  some  profound  philosophical  diffi¬ 
culties — the  nature  and  status  of  value-judgments,  the  claims 
of  literature  as  something  more  than  mere  self-indulgence,  and 
many  more.  But  practical  criticism  docs  not  stand  peculiarly  in 
need  of  solutions  to  these  difficulties:  all  literary  studies  face 
the  same  challenge.  We  do  not,  therefore,  when  addressing  an 
audience  which  may  be  presumed  not  to  doubt  the  value  of 
literature,  feel  obliged  to  try  and  deal  with  these  undoubtedly 
important  questions.  We  urge  only  that  if  works  of  literature 
have  value,  that  is,  if  they  offer  similar  desirable  qualities  to 
different  people  in  different  times  and  places,  if  they  stand 
apart  to  a  very  great  extent  from  merely  personal  ‘likes’  and 
‘^slikcs’,  practical  criticism  is  the  natural,  and  at  present  the 
best,  way  to  come  to  grips  with  these  qualities :  when  full  and 
free  discussion  terminates  in  real  agreement,  it  is  likely  that 
merely  personal  tastes  and  preferences  will  have  been  trans¬ 
cended.  The  obtaining  of  such  real  agreement  is,  however,  a 
practical  matter,  and  it  is  accordingly  to  questions  of  practice 
that  we  now  turn. 
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II.  Practice.  (^Analysis  and  judgment  become  easier 
with  practice’^ 

This  remark  is  confirmed  not  only  by  recent  psychological 
work,  but  by  general  experience,  and  it  seems  to  provide  a 
sufficient  answer  to  what  is,  at  first  sight,  a  strong  objection  to 
practical  criticism  work  with  undergraduates:  namely,  that 
no  one  can  be  taught  to  be  a  critic.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  no 
one  can  be  ‘taught’  to  be  a  good  critic — or  a  good  scholar,  pre¬ 
sumably — if  he  hasn’t  the  proper  qualities  within  him,  but  he 
can  certainly  be  ‘taught’  to  be  better  than  he  is.  That  this  may 
be  of  value  both  to  lum  and  to  society  is  indicated  by  a  number 
of  student  comments,  such  as  these : 

I  think  it  [practical  criticism]  is  invaluable — and  I  also 
think  there  is  a  definite  transfer  of  this  training  from  litera¬ 
ture  to  life  (e.g.  in  one’s  reaction  to  all  forms  of  debased 
literature,  advertisements,  newspapers,  etc.  Also  possibly 
in  human  relationships). 

There  is  a  definite  carry-over  from  literature  to  outside  life 
.  .  .  Advertisements  become  transparent  when  criticised, 
revealing  their  hidden  appeals  to  gregariousness  or  snob¬ 
bery  . . .  Similarly,  conversation  can  often  be  seen  through, 
after  practical  criticism  has  become  a  normal  activity  of 
the  mind.  The  method  of  practical  criticism  is  thus  carried 
over  into  life,  and  is  particularly  devastating  when  applied 
to  the  speeches  of  politicians  and  other  dignitaries.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  extension  of  practical  criticism  to 
events  in  the  outside  world  should  be  its  main  function, 
but  it  is  inevitable  and  I  believe  valuable. 

Most  students  agreed  with  certain  objectors  that  in  practical 
criticism  ‘gimmicks’  can  be  used,  but  almost  all  added — surely 
OM-rectly? — that  they  thought  examiners  saw  through  them. 
One  added  frankly : 

.  .  .  What  is  certain  is  that  period  papers  can  be  passed 
without  candidates  having  read  texts.  Consult  and  memor¬ 
ise  the  best  criticisms  and  you  arc  bound  to  get  through. 
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Nevertheless,  the  nature  of  its  aim  does  render  the  practice 
of  practical  criticism  liable  to  certain  cogent  objections.  Firsdy, 
there  is  the  danger  of  ‘interpretation  for  its  own  sake’.  Where 
I  passages  are  extracted  from  longer  works  (something  difficult 
i  to  avoid  with  prose)  this  objection  cannot  easily  be  rebutted, 
i  There  is  a  danger  of  misinterpretation  or  unnecessarily  complex 
interpretation,  simply  because  the  larger  context  is  not  known. 

!  This  danger  has  to  be  faced  if  practical  criticism  is  not  to  be 

I  confined  to  discussion  of  short  lyric  poems.  Some  compromise 
with  the  Principle  of  Unknown  Authorship  seems  inevitable. 
One  might  use  passages  from  longer  works  known  to  the  class 
only  when  students  have  acquired  the  habit  of  independent 
response  and  are  no  longer  liable  to  inert  acceptance  of  text¬ 
book  authority  or  schoolroom  judgments.  Or  again,  one  could 
set  an  exercise  bound  to  provoke  discussion — such  as  asking 
I  members  of  the  group  to  come  prepared  to  say  which  passage 
in  a  given  novel  they  consider  to  be  the  ‘key’  passage,  and  why 
(this  idea  comes  from  Dr.  Arnold  Kettle).  A  further  device 
is  the  use  of  some  uncharacteristic  passage  from  an  established 
work  to  see  how  far  the  student  can  resist  the  pressure  of 
authoritative  opinion  in -assessing  that  passage,  and  how  far  he 
can  resist  the  pressure  of  the  uncharacteristic  passage  in  form¬ 
ing  a  judgment  of  the  whole. 

Another  objection  to  practical  criticism  as  we  know  it  is  that 
it  sometimes  leads  to  abuses:  for  example,  over-ingenious 
symbol-hunting.  But  any  method  can  be  abused:  the  proper 
use  of  a  method  is  the  responsibility  of  the  user.  The  abuses 
of  practical  criticism  arc  the  occupational  hazard  of  the  critic 
(although  it  is  worth  noting  that  many  extreme  symbol-hunters 
arc  guiltless  of  any  interest  in  practical  criticism)  as  pedantry 
[  is  of  the  scholar.  English  studies  can  never  have  a  ‘scientific’ 
method :  practical  criticism  is  not  a  substitute  for  good  sense, 
but  merely  a  means  of  canalising  it;  and  in  discussion  groups 
one  draws  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  students  as  well  as  of  the 
‘teacher’. 

Mention  of  the  student’s  commonsense  leads  us  to  stress 
once  again,  as  against  the  ‘inculcationist’  view  of  practical  criti- 
1  cism,  that  class-work  is  designed  to  encourage  students  to  think 
for  themselves :  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  think 
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for  themselves  even  about  the  way  they  are  ‘taught’  practical 
criticism?  But  it  is  sometimes  said  that  practical  criticism  is 
too  difficult  for  undergraduates:  we  overrate  the  usefulness 
of  his  commonsense  in  this  field.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  for  | 
him,  for  his  school  career  has  too  often  accustomed  him  to  | 
‘knowledge  about’  literature  rather  than  (instead  of  as  well  as)  | 
‘experience  of’  it.  That  the  difficulty  is  not  insuperable  is  made  ’'j 
clear  by  several  student  comments,  of  which  thus  is  typical :  ; 

Practical  criticism  has  changed  from  an  hour  which  1 
dreaded  to  one  of  enjoyment,  which  proves  that  I  have 
more  confidence  in  my  ideas  and  can  feel  far  more  than 
I  used  to. 

The  fact  is  that  the  path  can  be  smoothed  :  by  graded  exercises  < 
following  some  preliminary  information  about  the  history,  * 
methods  and  intention  of  practical  criticism;  by  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  appropriate  books;  and  by  seeing  that  the  groups 
are  small  enough  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to  speak  and  large 
enough  to  exhibit  different  viewpoints.  Such  obvious  and  hum¬ 
drum  preliminaries  can  be  supplemented  in  various  ways. 

If  the  members  of  the  group  already  have  some  literary  back¬ 
ground,  for  instance,  it  may  help  to  begin  w’ith  dating  exer¬ 
cises  (choosing,  of  course,  pretty  easy  and  typical  pieces).  There 
are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  beginning  in  this  way.  In  the  first 
place,  sensible  criticism  is  hard  to  achieve  without  a  highly 
developed  feeling  for  the  period  to  which  a  work  belongs,  and 
dating  exercises  offer  a  very  good  way  ot  helping  the  student  to 
evolve  such  a  feeling  from  his  own  rudimentary  knowledge. 

In  the  second  place,  students  usually  feel  at  this  stage  that  every¬ 
thing  is  fluid  and  uncertain,  that  they  have  nothing  to  hold  on 
to.  In  dating  exercises,  one  can  at  least  offer  them  a  ‘right’ 
answer  of  sorts :  one  can  say  definitely  when  a  given  passage 
was  written.  At  the  same  time,  one  need  not  surrender  entirely 
to  the  demand  for  ‘right’  answers :  one  can  often  show  that, 
although  a  student  dated  a  passage  wrongly,  he  at  least  dated 
it  more  or  less  sensibly;  the  piece  wasn’t  written  when  he 
thought,  but  his  judgment  was  not  wholly  without  reason.  This 
is  a  very  useful  way  of  accustoming  students  to  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  exercises  they  are  trying  to  do:  later,  one  can 
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introduce  a  few  examples  which  are  deliberately  misleading, 
in  order  to  drive  home  the  point  that,  as  the  Cambridge  Tripos 
papers  say,  ‘more  credit  will  be  given  for  sound  reasoning  than 
for  happy  guesses’ :  it  is  not  the  answer  that  matters  but  the 
reasons  which  support  it. 

Fairly  soon  the  dating  exercises  can  be  varied  with  ’critical 
comparisons’ :  students  may  compare  two  (sometimes  more) 
short  poems,  saying  which  they  prefer  and  why.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussions  students  usually  ‘teach’  each  other:  the  skill  of  the 
teacher’  is  shown  as  much  as  anything  in  his  capacity  to  select 
passages  which  will  set  rival  groups  at  odds  and  promote  vigor¬ 
ous  discussion.  He  also  gets  many  valuable  opportunities  to 
show  what  sorts  of  critical  argument  are  unsound:  he  may 
point  out,  for  example,  that  it  won’t  do  to  dismiss  a  passage 
simply  because  it  is  borrowed,  and  he  may  point  to  the  many 
occasions  on  which  writers  have  borrowed  from  others  to  great 
effect.  But  perhaps  his  principal  task  at  this  stage  will  be  to 
widen  his  students’  tastes.  Some  people  complain  that  Roman¬ 
ticism  is  out  of  fashion  nowadays,  but  experience  with  students 
suggests  that  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  schools,  and  much 
of  a  lecturer’s  time  is  usually  taken  up  with  trying  to  show  that 
the  Romantic  mode  in  poetry  is  not  normative,  that  all  poetry 
is  not  to  be  judged  according  to  how  closely  it  approaches  or 
recedes  from  that  mode.  Pope  is  still  a  great  stumbling-block : 
perhaps  Pope  is  too  mature  a  taste  for  any  but  the  exceptional 
undergraduate,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  some¬ 
times  meets  surprising  departures  from  the  average,  as,  for 
example,  a  recent  tutorial  class  of  five  people,  all  of  whom  clearly 
read  Pope  with  the  deepest  satisfaction  and  found  Wordsworth, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  real  bore. 

Dating  exercises  and  ‘critical  comparisons’  are  the  standard 
exercises  of  practical  criticism,  but  as  we  have  seen,  the  work  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  them.  These  two  kinds  of  exercise  arc 
used  most  often  because  they  are  susceptible  of  so  much  ‘repeti- 
tion-with-variation’.  In  the  later  stages,  one  can  make  classes 
more  interesting  to  the  students  by  having  students  themselves 
set  dating  exercises  and  nm  the  group  in  the  place  of  the  lec¬ 
turer.  This  is  an  extremely  effective  way  of  promoting  really 
free  discussion  and  argument :  it  helps  to  make  the  class  feel 
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that  the  discussion  is  genuinely  ‘among  themselves’.  The  lec¬ 
turer  naturally  gives  his  datings  and  his  reasons  at  the  end  of 
the  discussion,  but  before  the  ‘right’  answers  are  announced; 
when  he  is  right,  as  most  of  the  time  he  presumably  will  be, 
the  class  can  see  the  validity  of  his  arguments,  and  when  he  is 
wrong,  as  he  will  be  from  time  to  time,  the  class  will  respect 
him  for  not  being  afraid  of  ‘sticking  his  neck  out’  and  will  also 
draw  the  valuable  lesson  that  even  in  dating  no  one  can  be 
right  all  the  time. 

Other  work  during  the  year  includes  the  examination  of 
various  pieces  of  critical  writing,  distinguishing  genuine  pieces 
of  writing  in  a  given  style  from  deliberate  imitation  or  pas¬ 
tiche,  taking  two  versions  of  the  same  poem  and  asking  students 
to  say  whether  the  revisions  in  the  later  version  constitute  im¬ 
provements  or  not,  and  so  on.  Occasionally,  it  is  worth  going 
outside  ‘literature’  altogether,  for  example  to  discuss  ‘popular 
fiction’.  Two  or  three  passages  from  stories  in  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  may  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  fees  as  high 
as  ^75  for  three  thousand  words  have  been  paid  for  this  kind 
of  thing.  Fees  of  this  size  indicate  not  only  that  there  is  a 
market  for  such  work,  but  also  that  the  supply  is  limited :  no 
one  would  pay  such  fees  if  every  hack  writer  could  satisfy  the 
demand.  But  if  this  kind  of  writing  demands  unusual  talents, 
can  the  literary  student  afford  to  say  ‘this  is  not  literature’  and, 
without  examination,  take  no  further  interest  in  it?  If  it  is 
‘bad’ — from  a  literary  standpoint — he  should  be  able  to  say 
why :  the  fact  that  it  sells  or  that  it  is  published  in  women’s 
magazines  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  At  least  the  resulting 
discussion  is  likely  to  bring  out  that  such  stories  are  often 
written  with  great  skill,  given  the  ends  that  the  writers  pre^wse 
to  themselves. 

What  is  the  effect  of  all  this  on  students?  Obviously,  with¬ 
out  further  research,  only  a  tentative  answer  can  be  given.  But 
their  own  reports,  as  well  as  the  writers’  experience,  indicate 
that  those  not  completely  unresponsive  to  literature — one  or  two 
usually  are — generally  find  themselves,  by  the  end  of  a  year, 
much  readier  than  before  to  respond  to  it  without  wondering 
what  they  ‘ought’  to  say  about  this  ‘kind’  of  thing.  Instead 
of  simply  taking  down  what  lecturers  say  in  lectures  and  par- 
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rotting  that  ever  afterwards,  they  now  more  readily  look  at  the 
evidence  and  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  agree  with 
what  they  have  been  told.  Quite  often,  too,  their  taste  is  less 
narrow.  Again,  they  have  usually  learnt  about  at  least  some 
of  the  types  of  critical  argument  that  will  not  hold  water.  In 
these  and  in  many  other  ways  their  outlook  is  more  critical — 
in  the  Arnoldian  sense  that  they  try  to  see  things  as  in  them¬ 
selves  they  really  are  (we  recognise  the  philosophical  difficulties 
which  this  formulation  gives  rise  to,  but  we  believe  it  has  prac¬ 
tical  utility  nonetheless). 

Literature  is  not  a  thing  totally  apart  from  the  rest  of  life : 
literature  always  ‘looks  at’  life  in  some  degree,  however  ap- 

Earently  fantastic  it  may  be,  and  this  is  to  say  that  life  enriches 
terature.  Equally,  literature  enriches  life:  literature  is  not 
ultimately  an  end  in  itself,  though  it  may  be  a  temporary  and 
transitional  end,  and  therefore  although  literature  will  do  noth¬ 
ing  for  us  if  we  do  not  enjoy  it,  it  will  never  be  more  than  a 
personal  indulgence  unless  it  bears  fruit  beyond  the  purely 
literary  sphere.  On  this  point  one  is  glad  to  find  Professor  Lewis 
in  agreement :  ‘the  real  frivolity,  the  solemn  vacuity,  is  all  with 
those  who  make  literature  a  self-existent  thing  to  be  valued  for 
its  own  sake’  {Rehabilitations,  p.  196).  Of  course  literature  has 
its  sphere,  its  limited  autonomy,  but  this  sphere  must  in  the  end 
be  transcended.  We  need  not  regret  this  overmuch,  however, 
if  we  can  carry  away  with  us  a  profounder  awareness  of  life  in 
all  its  complexity,  more  alert  minds,  a  greater  readiness  to 
think,  and  think  sensibly,  for  ourselves. 

Postscript.  May  I  take  the  argument  one  stage  further?  It 
seems  to  me  unwise  and  unnecessary  to  accept  ‘over-ingenious 
symbol-hunting’  as  a  practical  critic’s  inevitable  occupational 
hazard.  This,  after  all,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  principal 
objection  most  cautious  scholars  still  have  to  practical  criticism 
(including  its  American  variant  ‘explication’).  If  you  accuse 
them  of  pedantry,  they  will  perhaps  answer,  with  McKerrow, 
‘Pedant  is  merely  the  name  which  one  gives  to  anyone  whose 
standard  of  accuracy  happens  to  be  a  little  higher  than  one’s 
own.’ 

Certainly,  if  one  compares  the  original  protocols  I.  A. 
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Richards  cited  in  Practical  Criticism  with  some  of  his  own  later 
efforts — or  with  Empson’s  or  Clcanth  Brooks’s  wilder  ventures 
— it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  sillier.  With  the 
hazards  of  such  abuses  before  his  eyes,  the  timid  beginner  can 
hardly  be  blamed  if  he  decides  not  to  risk  the  occupation.  The 
question  must  then  be  faced  squarely  whether  some  check  or 
criterion  cannot  be  applied  which  will  enable  the  practical 
critic  to  know  when  he  is  talking  sense,  more  or  less,  and  when 
he  has  lapsed  into  nonsense,  or  near-nonsense. 

We  are  told  that  ‘good  sense’  is  all  that  is  needed,  but  even 
the  best  sense  can  only  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
available  to  it,  and  in  much  practical  criticism  the  evidena 
produced  is  often  insufficient  for  any  detailed  interpretation  at 
all  to  be  possible.  What  has  given  practical  criticism  its  bad 
name,  however,  is  not  its  habit  of  guessing  blindly  and  blithely 
on  next  to  no  evidence,  but  its  ignorance  of  and  indifference  to 
relevant  evidence  that  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  the  O.E.D., 
for  example.  A  harsh  judge  might  call  some  of  the  flowers  of 
fancy  in  The  Explicator  sheer  intellectual  dishonesty.  (The 
Explicator  has  also  printed  interpretations  which  even  the 
sternest  scholar  should  be  prepared  to  accept.) 

What  are  the  necessary  pre-requisites  before  responsible  and 
perceptive  literary  criticism  can  be  put  into  practice?  To  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  they  are  precisely  that  ‘knowledge  about’  which 
is  said  to  be  subordinate  to  independent  criticism.  They  could 
perhaps  be  described  as  an  awareness  of  the  context^  practical 
and  theoretical,  in  which  the  work  under  examination  exists. 


But  the  term  is  misleading.  The  fact  is  that  particular  lyrics  or 
short  stories — the  standard  corpora  vilia  of  modern  practical 
criticism — arc  just  as  much  ‘extracts’,  striedy  speaking,  as  the 
standard  alternative  of  passages  detached  from  longer  poems  or 
novels.  The  individual  work  is  always  a  more  or  less  explicit 
part  of  such  larger  units  as  the  whole  body  of  its  author’s  writ¬ 
ings,  or  the  ‘movement’  or  genre  to  which  it  belongs.  Nor  can 
the  still  larger  enveloping  entities  be  ignored  of  a  whole  litera¬ 
ture  or  a  whole  culture.  It  is  artificial  and  can  be  deceptive 
to  detach  more  Cantahrigiense^  the  artifact  from  the  art  and  the 
artist,  and  then  present  it  to  us,  a  fish  out  of  its  water,  for  minute 
critical  inspecticMi. 
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May  I  then  add  three  further  rules  for  the  young  practical 
critic  to  take  away  with  him  ? 

(1)  A  locally  plausible  interpretation  must  always  find 
confirmation  in  the  larger  literary  units  (which  may  well 
extend  outside  the  individual  work). 

(2)  Wholly  irrelevant  interpretations  must  be  wholly 
eliminated  before  the  true  meaning’s  full  impact  can  be 
liberated. 

(3)  The  findings  of  historical  scholarship  arc  always  in¬ 
complete,  but  to  ignore  or  defy  them  is  to  invite  total  error. 

F.  W.  Bateson 
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A  Note  on  ‘To  be  or  not  to  be’ 

C.  C.  CLARKE 

IN  THE  soliloquy,  ‘To  be  or  not  to  be’,  Hamlet  is  deliberating, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  on  suicide  and  revenge.  Commen¬ 
tators  have  failed  to  recognise  this.  Bradley’s  interpretation, 
for  instance,  drastically  impoverished  the  total  meaning  of  the 
speech:  ‘Hamlet  is  here,  in  effect,  precisely  where  he  was  at 
the  time  of  his  first  soliloquy,  two  months  ago,  before  ever  he 
heard  of  his  father’s  murder’  {Shakespearean  Tragedy y  p.  132). 
That  is,  Hamlet  is  not  thinking  of  revenge  at  all.  Dover  Wil¬ 
son,  in  his  note  on  3.1.56,  supports  this  reading:  ‘Johnson, 
Dowden  and  others  contend  that  Hamlet  is  meditating  upon 
his  task,  the  fulfilment  of  which  will  probably  involve  his  own 
death;  but  I  think  11.  75-6  rule  this  out,  ana  show  that  he  is 
thinking  of  suicide,  as  in  the  First  Soliloquy  (i. 2.129-32),  and 
as  Malone,  Bradley  and  most  critics  assume.’  But  the  alterna¬ 
tive  reading  can  still  find  support.  It  has  lately  been  resuscitated 
— though  given  a  somewhat  different,  and  peculiar,  dress — by 
Bertram  Joseph,  who  writes:  ‘For  many  years  this  soliloquy, 
with  its  famous  question,  has  been  misinterpreted,  to  my  mind, 
as  a  discourse  on  suicide’  {Conscience  and  the  King,  p.  iii). 
Hamlet,  he  maintains,  is  thinking  exclusively  about  his  task. 
What  deters  him  from  acting  is  fear  of  punishment  in  the  next 
life,  supposing  he  should,  misled  by  an  evil  spirit,  kill  an  inno¬ 
cent  man. 

But  the  ordinary  theatre-goer  surely  makes  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  response  to  the  poetry  than  would  seem  to  be  suggested 
by  any  of  these  single-minded  interpretations  from  the  study. 
The  question  in  the  first  line,  which  by  some  commentators 
has  been  taken  to  refer  to  suicide  and  by  others  to  revenge, 
is  not  only  susceptible  of  both  these  interpretations  but,  in  the 
three  and  a  half  lines  that  follow,  is  amplified  in  such  a  way 
as  to  become  darkly  involved  with  a  further  question  still—  ] 
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namely,  whether  it  is  nobler  to  bear  wrongs  patiently,  or  to 
fight  and  overcome  them.  Bailey,  a  commentator  quoted  in 
the  Variorum  Edition,  was  appalled  by  the  inconsequential 
reasoning,  and  concluded  that  Shakespeare  could  not  possibly 
have  been  responsible  for  the  lines :  ‘Hamlet  proposes  to  him¬ 
self  the  question  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  continue  to  live; 
but  in  proceeding  to  amplify  it  he  perfwms  the  operation  which 
is  called  changing  a  child  at  nursCy  i.e.  he  substitutes  a  totally 
different  question — namely,  whether  he  shall  continue  to  bear 
his  wrongs  patiently,  or  shall  fight  against  them  and  put  them 
down.?  It  is  as  if  my  neighbour  Lepidus,  whilst  deliberating 
whether  he  should  remain  in  his  present  house  or  quit  it,  were 
to  say,  “To  remain  or  to  quit.?  That  is  the  question;  whether 
it  is  ^tter  for  me  to  continue  to  endure  rattling  windows,  etc., 
or  to  call  in  the  carpenter,  and  so  put  an  end  to  these  annoy¬ 
ances’’.’  Bailey  is  right;  there  is  more  than  one  question  broached 
here.  But  we  need  not  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  Shake¬ 
speare  who  was  responsible  for  the  faulty  logic. 

In  the  previous  soliloquy,  which  will  still  be  vivid  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience,  Hamlet  has  asserted  most  emphatically 
that  to  suffer  personal  affront  patiently  is  ignoble : 

Swounds,  I  should  take  it,  for  it  cannot  be 

But  I  am  pigeon-liver’d  . .  . 

But  now  the  idea  is  entertained  that  to  suffer  injury  patiently 
may  possibly  be  noble : 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer. 

True,  it  is  misfortunes  and  troubles  rather  than  personal  insult 
and  injury  which  Hamlet  explicitly  refers  to  in  the  opening 
lines,  but  epithet  and  imagery — ‘slings  and  arrows’,  ‘outrageous 
fortune’,  ‘take  arms’,  ‘opposing’ — suggest  that  the  troubles 
which  beset  him  are  like  a  calculated  attack  on  his  person,  an 
outrage.  So,  in  the  further  reaches  of  his  mind,  ‘outrageous 
fortune’  and  ‘a  sea  of  troubles’  form  part  of  a  constellation  of 
ideas  and  feelings  that  also  includes  thoughts  of  the  king  and 
of  the  obligation  to  revenge.  But  it  is  the  human  condition 
in  general  that  Hamlet  is  reflecting  on,  so  that  the  theme  of 
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personal  injury  adumbrated  in  the  opening  lines  easily  modu¬ 
lates  later  on  into : 

The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  disprized  love,  the  law’s  delay. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,  .  .  . 

These  instances  of  shame  and  dishonour  are  sufficiently  relevant 
to  Hamlet’s  case  to  remind  us  of  the  affronts  which  he  too  has 
had  to  bear,  or  at  any  rate  has  borne,  and  sufficiently  remote  to 
suggest  that  he  is  evading  the  urgent  personal  issue  through 
generalised  reflection.  He  is  thinlung  of  the  wrongs  of  others 
when  we  would  expect  him  to  be  thinking  of  his  own,  and  the 
topic  which  he  is  avoiding  is  present  in  the  language  like  a 
mutter  from  underground. 

But  if  the  question  of  revenge  is  an  issue  in  the  speech,  the 
question  whether  to  live  or  not  to  live  is  clearly  an  even  more 
prominent  one.  Since  the  misfortunes  and  troubles  are  suffered 
‘in  the  mind’  and  are  therefore  part  of  the  self,  the  idea  of  end¬ 
ing  the  troubles  by  opposing  them  involves  the  idea  of  ending 
the  self,  a  meaning  which  later  becomes  explicit  in  the  phrase 
‘a  bare  bodkin’.  ‘To  take  arms’  implies  war  against  a  some¬ 
thing  clearly  seen  or  known,  but  ‘sea’  suggests  ills  that  are 
limitless,  and  ‘troubles’  leaves  undetermined  whether  the  afflic¬ 
tions  arc  misfortunes  or  a  state  of  mind.  The  clearly  presented 
foe  tends  to  dissolve  into  subjective  malaise.  So,  in  the  rich 
confusion,  the  question  of  suicide  becomes  densely  involved 
with  the  question  of  revenge.  As  the  speech  proceeds,  the  i' 
suicide  motif  becomes  more  insistent:  ‘And  by  opposing  end 
them  .  .  .  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end'.  The  repetition  of  the 
word  ‘end’  accentuates  the  change  in  mood.  It  is  ‘sleep’  now 
that  will  end  the  troubles,  not  ‘(^posing’.  Dic-slccp-drcams- 
shuffle  off-coil-whips  and  scorns :  the  poetry  quietly  insists  on 
the  evading  of  complication  and  struggle.  Moreover,  the  evasion 
is  sanctioned  by  nature;  it  is  a  sleep  and  a  consummation,  a 
natural  end  to  ‘natural  shocks’.  The  word  quietus  sustains  this  i 
line  of  meaning.  (There  is,  of  course,  a  play  on  words  here:  j 
he  can  make  his  quietus  by  making  himself  quiet.)  The  primary  [ 
meaning  of  quietus  (Quietus  cst,  he  is  quit)  is  given  in  the  ^ 
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‘to  be  or  not  to  be’ 

O^.D.  as :  An  acquittance  given  on  payment  of  sums  due,  or 
clearing  of  accounts;  a  receipt.  In  an  article  (P.M.L.A. 
XLVIII,  1933,  741-^  on  The  Meaning  of  Hamlet’s  Soliloquy, 
which  contains  a  well-documented  account  of  the  various  ways 
the  speech  has  been  interpreted  by  critics  from  Johnson  on¬ 
wards,  1.  T.  Richards,  arguing  for  a  ‘revenge  only’  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  speech,  asks :  ‘Why  should  it  have  been  so  generally 
assumed  that  the  sufferer  is  to  secure  satisfactory  settlement  of 
his  grievances  by  directing  [the]  bare  dagger  against  himself?’ 
And  he  adds:  ‘To  eliminate  oneself  is  not  the  customary 
method  of  settling  grudges  entirely  to  one’s  satisfaction.’  But 
surely  the  whole  passage  cannot  be  concerned  with  the  settling 
of  grudges,  and  the  dagger  be  directed,  simply,  against  the 
external  cause  of  suffering.  Why  should  the  unhappy  lover, 
for  instance,  necessarily  bear  a  grudge,  or  harbour  thoughts  of 
revenge?  The  reading  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  O.E.D. 
is  the  obvious  one:  Quietus  (3)  discharge  or  release  from  life; 
death,  or  that  which  brings  death.  The  unhappy  wretch  is,  or 
can  be,  released  from  life  as  a  debtor  is  discharged  from  an 
onerous  debt.  And  the  power  to  effect  a  release  lies  in  his  own 
hands.  And  yet  the  interpretation  offered  by  Richards  is  not 
entirely  irrelevant.  The  metaphor  drawn  from  the  settling  of 
accounts  docs  keep  the  revenge  theme  (distantly)  in  view,  so 
that  even  here  a  rigid  ‘suicide  only’  interpretation  cannot  be 
sustained  (I  owe  this  point  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Maxwell). 

For  all  the  force  of  ‘bare  bodkin’,  then,  death  is  not — in  this 
early  part  of  the  monologue — conceived  of  as  a  violent  disrup¬ 
tion,  nor  yet  as  an  enterprise  ‘of  great  pith  and  moment’,  but, 
primarily,  as  an  easy  way  out  of  intolerable  difficulty.  With 
line  78,  however,  the  spcccch  begins  to  perform  something  like 
a  volte  face. 

The  act  of  suicide,  which  has  hitherto  been  proposed  as  an 
escape  and  a  quiet  ending,  now  becomes  an  instance  of  high 
endeavour  (the  word  ‘enterprises’,  in  so  far  as  it  glances  at 
Hamlet’s  own  predicament,  must  refer  to  both  suicide  and 
revenge);  and  whereas  before  it  was  death  that  was  the  positive 
value,  now  it  is  resolution,  and  action.  Resolution  is  natural 
and  healthy,  inactivity  a  disease. 

The  verse  still  insists  that  death  is,  of  all  things,  to  be  desired; 
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suicide  is  an  enterprise  of  great  moment.  And  yet  this  is  by 
no  means  all  that  is  being  said : 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

Even  if  we  disagree  with  a  critic  who  interprets  these  lines  as 
though  they  were  concerned  unequivocally  with  revenge,  it  is 
at  least  understandable  that  he  should  have  done  so.  The  lan¬ 
guage  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  previous  soliloquy  (‘Am  I  a 
coward?’);  and  it  might  be  argued  that  what  Hamlet  yearns 
for  is  not  release  from  life  but  resolution,  and  the  power  to 
prosecute  his  revenge.  Certainly  the  feeling  embodied  in  the 
lines  has  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  living  as  with  dying.  If 
death  is  a  sleep  and  a  quietus,  then  this  poetry  would  seem  to 
turn  a  resolute  back  on  it.  In  point  of  fact,  it  both  does  and 
does  not;  and  we  are  left  with  the  feeling  that  Hamlet  is  trying 
to  rouse  himself  to  action  (and  revenge)  against  a  deep  distaste 
for  it  and  a  profound  wish  for  death. 

But  this  conflict  does  not  appear  on  the  surface.  Hamlet  is 
unaware  of  it,  and  if  we  see  only  what  Hamlet  sees,  and  if  we 
read  the  speech  as  a  direct  and  uncomplicated  expression  of 
conscious  desire,  we  detract  from  its  tragic  significance.  The 
conflict  beween  a  desire  for  death  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other,  ‘the  dread  of  something  after  death’  is,  in  one  sense, 
purely  superficial;  it  represents  Hamlet’s  own  mis-reading  of  a 
deeper  dilemma.  And  yet  it  is  precisely  this  mis-reading  that 
gives  his  tragedy  its  power  to  disturb.  Hamlet  fails  to  under¬ 
stand;  and  it  is  because  of  this  failure  to  understand  that  the 
tragedy  transcends  the  local  and  the  limited.  As  Professor  Law- 
lor  has  pointed  out  in  a  very  illuminating  article.  The  Tragic 
Conflict  in  Hamlet  {R.E.S.,  n.s.  I,  1950,  97-113),  Hamlet  is  the 
‘doomed  man,  one  bidden  by  inescapable  authority’  to  action 
against  which  his  very  nature  revolts.  And  this  is  ‘a  situation 
of  pure  tragedy’.  We  see  ‘the  hero  averse  from  the  deed  that  is 
required  of  him,  seeking  endlessly  the  cause  of  that  aversion, 
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calling  it  by  any  name  but  its  own,  and  failing  to  know  it  for 
what  it  is’. 

So  the  soliloquy,  ‘To  be  or  not  to  be’,  is  a  quintessential 
expression  of  what  the  play  is  about,  and  to  analyse  the  structure 
of  the  speech  is  to  confirm,  in  a  particularly  emphatic  way, 
Lawlor’s  reading  of  the  tragedy  as  a  whole.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  ethical  question  about  revenge  is  not  overtly  raised;  Ham¬ 
let’s  perplexity  and  his  attitude  to  revenge  are  acted  out  in  the 
tensions  of  meaning,  and  through  the  living  movement  of  the 
verse.  If  the  usual  interpretations  were  right — if  the  speech 
were  a  conscious  deliberation  about  suicide  or  revenge — the 
poetry  would  be  deficient  in  dramatic  intensity.  As,  indeed,  it 
has  seemed  to  be  to  some.  (Shaw,  for  instance,  in  Our  Theatres 
in  the  Nineties,  III,  203,  compared  this  soliloquy,  to  its  dis¬ 
advantage,  with  the  dramatic  soliloquy,  ‘O  what  a  rogue  ...’.) 
In  fact,  however,  the  poetry  taps  deep  sources  of  tragic  power. 
For  all  its  celebrity  as  an  anthology  piece,  its  excellence  is  of  an 
essentially  dramatic  kind. 

University  of  New  England 
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out,  he  discovers  the  true  worth  of  Helen.  The  King’s  descrip 
don  of  Bertram’s  father  is  significantly  prefaced  with  the  lines : 

Youth,  thou  bear’st  thy  father’s  face; 

IP  Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste. 

Hath  well  composed  thee.  Thy  father’s  moral  parts 
Mayst  thou  inherit  too. 

This  indicates  the  true  nature  of  Bertram,  which  is  temporarily 
fs  obscured  by  his  corrupting  association  with  Parolles.  As  Dow- 
den  pointed  out  in  his  preface  to  the  play  in  Craig’s  Oxford 
Shakespeare,  even  before  he  becomes  aware  of  the  fulfilment 
'  of  the  conditions  he  laid  down,  Bertram  acknowledges  the 
worth  of  Helen : 
ivc 

eir  . thence  it  came 

ng  That  she  whom  all  men  prais’d  and  whom  myself 

’  Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov’d,  was  in  mine  eye 

It  The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

lies 

i  is  The  King,  who  has  most  cause  to  doubt  it,  accepts  the  explana- 
)oy  don.  This  significant  point  did  not  receive  due  emphasis  from 
ast  Miss  Bradbrook,  perhaps  because  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
ed,  that  Bertram  is  a  liar  out  and  out  and  so  should  never  be  be- 
ay-  lieved.  This  preconception  obscures  the  dramatic  significance 
s  a  of  the  unmasking  of  Parolles,  which  is  the  high  moment  of  the 
ilso  play. 

be  Then  why  the  bed-trick?  Would  not  Helen  have  gained  her 
objective  by  trusting  patiently  to  time?  The  point  is  that  Ber- 
eds  I  tram’s  refusal  to  consummate  his  marriage  with  Helen  makes 
:tcr  t  the  sexual  act  a  symbol  of  the  meaning  of  marriage.  This 
C.  symbol  will  be  trivialised  if  he  is  not  protected  from  realising 
jnd  his  dishonourable  designs  on  Diana.  He  becomes  guilt,  never- 
ion  thcless,  in  his  affair  with  Diana  of  a  real,  though  not  actual, 
•lies  crime  and  is  awarded  a  real,  though  not  actual,  punishment, 

ig  a  The  contorted  action  of  the  last  scene  acquires  some  dramatic 

e  is  i  justification  on  this  interpretation.  The  affair  with  Diana  is 
lul-  also  necessary  to  provide  for  the  fulfilment  of  Bertram’s  condi- 
nis-  tions,  which  arc  regarded  till  the  last  moment  as  impossible. 
)l!cs  I  This  point  is  rather  slurred  over  by  those  who  think  of  Helen 
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as  a  ‘clever  wench’.  Their  reading  of  Helen’s  character  is  per-  Hel 
haps  influenced  unduly  by  their  memories  of  Giletta.  When  thar 
Giletta  was  told  of  Beltramo’s  conditions,  she  became  very 
sorrowful.  However,  after  she  had  a  good  while  bethought 
herself,  she  purposed  to  find  means  to  attain  those  two  things 
to  the  intent  that  thereby  she  might  recover  her  husband.  In  To 
the  play,  there  is  no  such  bethinking.  Helen  just  goes  away  Her 
and  it  is  pure  luck  that  she  chances  on  Diana,  and  it  is  Diana’s  He: 
mother  who  sets  her  thinking.  Nor  is  Helen  an  Ibsenite  heroine  Hel 
of  Shaw.  ‘The  way  she  releases  the  King  from  his  promise,  Hel 
her  quiet  submissiveness  when  Bertram  repudiates  her,  and  her  to  : 

wish  to  save  him  from  the  dangers  of  war  all  prevent  us  from  as  i 

feeling  that  she  is  merely  a  Shavian  heroine  who  hunts  down  beii 
her  prey’  {Sha\espeare’ s  Sources :  Kenneth  Muir).  (Di 

Miss  Bradbrook  has  noted  how  the  love-interest  of  the  play  bes 

starts  the  action ;  ‘His  audience  would  be  well  accustomed  to  the 

see  a  love-intrigue  provide  the  spring  of  the  action  without  pro-  do 

viding  any  of  the  interest  or  body  of  the  play  as  it  does  in  the  tex 

comedies  of  Jonson  or  Chapman  where  it  is  the  love-interest  He 

in  a  detective  story,  strictly  subordinate  to  the  disguisings.’  the 

Previously :  ‘What  is  now  called  the  “love  interest’’  is  gener¬ 
ally  over-weighted  in  the  modern  view  of  Shakespearean  tio 

comedy.’  It  is  rather  curious,  then,  that  the  final  scene  should  wi 

fit  in  so  neatly  with  the  first.  That  is,  the  play  not  only  begins  im 

with  the  problem  of  unrequited  love  but  ends  with  its  solution.  is  i 

To  see  the  play  as  a  discourse  on  true  nobility  and  then  com-  is 

plain  that  the  human  problem  and  the  social  problem  bisect  tr* 

each  other  (Bradbrook,  p.  162)  is,  1  feel,  gratuitous.  After  all,  di( 

unrequited  love  exists  not  only  here  but  in  Hamlet,  Troilus  and  en 

Cressida,  Measure  for  Measure^  and  Twelfth  Night,  plays  that  ha 

are  chronologically  close  to  one  another.  In  Measure  for  Measure  re 

the  comedy  is  achieved  by  the  spiritual  rebirth  of  Angelo;  there  as 

is  a  total  change  of  heart  in  him,  brought  about  by  the  immense  *  ct 
pressure  on  his  character  in  the  final  scene;  he  goes  through  ■  aj 
death,  as  it  were,  and  is  virtually  reborn.  We  can  agree  that  I  lo 
he  will  love  Mariana.  The  unrequital  of  Mariana’s  love  arises  I  w 
from  Angelo’s  self-ignorance;  in  All’s  Well,  the  unrequital  d 

arises  more  immediately  from  Bertram’s  error  of  judgment,  that  h 

birth  is  more  important  than  virtue.  He  does  not  doubt  that  {  a( 


‘all’s  well  that  ends  well’ 
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Helen  possesses  virtue.  Indeed,  he  joins  the  other  lords  in 
thanking  her  when  she  cures  the  King : 


Helen :  ‘Gentlemen,  Heaven  hath  through  me  restored 
the  King  to  health.’ 


To  this  claim  that  she  has  been  the  Instrument  of  Heaven, 
Bertram,  with  the  others,  replies :  ‘We  understand  it  and  thank 
Heaven  for  you.’  What  he  objects  to  is  not  the  ennoblement  of 
Helen  but  the  natural  incompatibility  between  his  ‘degree’  and 
Helen’s.  Of  course,  the  incompatibility  arises  from  his  failure 
to  appreciate  that  nobility  by  achievement  is  as  noble  and  valid 
as  nobility  by  birth.  He  does  not  know  that  in  the  chain  of 
being  ‘there  is  room  in  the  scheme  for  evolution  upwards’ 
(Duthie,  Shakespeare^  p.  42).  The  case  of  the  other  lords  is 
beside  the  point,  since  Helen’s  humble  origin  is  not  known  to 
them  and  they  are  therefore  free  from  the  impediment  which 
clogs  Bertram’s  right  thinking.  They  are  brought  into  the  con¬ 
text  to  emphasise  the  normalcy  of  the  old  Countess’s  view  that 
Helen,  apart  from  her  birth,  is  noble  in  herself  and  worthy  of 
the  hand  of  any  young  lord  like  Bertram. 

Thus  the  problem  of' unrequited  love  depends  for  its  resolu¬ 
tion  on  the  education  of  Bertram,  so  that  his  ultimate  union 
with  Helen  may  not  offend  what  Dowden  calls  the  essential 
inward  laws  of  marriage.  The  completeness  of  his  education 
is  indicated  to  the  Maudlin  reference  at  the  end  of  the  play.  It 
is  not  ‘a  vamped-up  excuse’.  For  the  characteristics  of  Ber- 
I  tram’s  fibs  are  that  they  start  only  when  he  is  cornered,  a  pre¬ 
dicament  which  occurs  slightly  later  than  the  Maudlin  refer¬ 
ence,  and  we  can  sec  through  them  all,  because  we  know  what 
has  happened  previously.  The  dramatic  significance  of  this 
reference  seems  to  be :  La  Feu’s  ‘poor  shadow  of  a  daughter’, 
as  Dr.  Harold  S.  Wilson  calls  her  in  his  study  of  the  dramatic 
emphasis  in  the  play  (H.L.Q.,  XIII,  May,  1950),  must  not 
appear  on  the  stage.  For  if  she  docs,  the  problem  of  unrequited 

I  love,  as  it  is  presented  now,  will  alter  entirely.  Then,  if  Helen 
wins  Bertram’s  love  (as  she  docs  now),  he  will  be  in  a  very 
damaging  position — Shakespeare’s  version  of  Don  Juan,  per- 
i  haps !  But  as  it  stands,  if  he  says  he  loves  Maudlin  and  yet  later 
I  accepts  Helen,  the  hona  fides  of  his  conversion  to  the  view  that 
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virtue  is  more  important  than  birth  is  established.  The  birth- 
nobility  fixation  is  at  an  end. 

I  am  arguing  that  Bertram’s  rejection  and  acceptance  of 
Helen  are  linked  with  his  friendship  and  repudiation  of 
Parolles.  The  explanation  of  the  hero’s  sudden  change  of  heart 
as  a  convention  of  Elizabethan,  or  rather  medieval,  story  thus 
becomes  critically  assimilated  into  the  play.  To  found,  as  Miss 
Bradbrook  and  some  others  do,  the  structural  centre  of  the  play 
in  the  King’s  exhortation  on  true  nobility  is  an  over-emphasis. 
Rather,  the  structural  and  poetic  centres  of  the  play  coalesce 
in  the  love<onfcssion  of  Helen  at  the  beginning  of  the  play. 
The  verse  of  this  confession  is  mature  enough.  Again,  when 
she  learns  that  he  has  left  for  the  wars,  the  verse  is  adequate. 
When  Bertram,  previously,  refuses  to  accept  her,  the  passage 
between  him  and  the  King  has  acknowledged  poetic  quality. 
When  she  is  accepted  finally,  the  verse  vibrates  with  life. 

But,  as  Dr.  Tillyard  has  noted,  the  conventional  verse  be¬ 
tween  the  King  and  Helen  when  she  offers  to  cure  him  has 
no  particular  poetic  virtue;  it  is  rather  sententious  and  hieratic. 
Dr.  Tillyard  has  contended  that  the  need  for  the  use  of  such 
verse  is  ‘far  from  obvious’.  It  is  not  obvious  because  he  attri¬ 
butes  a  type  of  critical  importance  to  the  episode  of  the  King’s 
cure  that  the  plot  deliberately  wants  to  dissuade  us  from.  The 
problem  of  the  play,  that  which  unifies  the  structure,  is  the 
problem  of  unrequited  love.  Fully  to  make  itself  felt,  the  prob 
iem  must  take  the  turn  that  it  does  in  the  play:  the  man 
must  be  forced  to  marry  the  woman.  That  is  what  the  King 
accomplishes.  But  to  make  the  King  such  a  staunch  friend  of 
Helen,  she  must  do  him  an  unparalleled  service :  cure  him  when 
‘He  and  his  physicians/ Are  of  a  mind.’  The  Countess  doubts 
Helen’s  claims : 

. How  shall  they  credit 

A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowelled  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

— And  Helen  replies : 

. There’s  something  hints. 

More  than  my  father’s  skill,  which  was  the  great’st 
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Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 

Shall  for  my  legacy  be  sanctified 

By  th’  luckiest  stars  in  heaven, . 

The  cure  is  miraculous.  The  incantatory  movement  of  the  verse 
when  the  King  and  Helen  meet  sets  the  passage  apart  as  some¬ 
thing  that  the  audience  must  accept  as  part  of  ‘the  given’  of  the 
dramatist  in  working  out  the  problem  of  the  play.  (It  is  better 
not  to  bother  overmuch  about  the  proportions  of  nature  and 
miracle  in  all  this.) 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  love-interest  which  is  the 
‘actual  final  cause’  of  the  play.  The  place  of  the  question, 
‘What  is  true  nobility?’  is  strictly  subordinate  to  this  final  cause. 
Its  role  is  to  provide  a  removable  why  of  the  man’s  inability  to 
return  the  lady’s  love  so  that  a  comedic  conclusion  may  become 
accessible. 

The  condition  whose  fulfilment  requires  the  bed-trick  follows 
from  Bertram’s  predicament,  marriage  to  a  woman  he  docs  not 
care  for.  This,  in  turn,  requires  that  Bertram  should  be  involved 
in  an  affair  with  Diana.  Shakespeare  was  not  unaware  that,  in 
fulfilling  the  compulsive  conditions  of  the  plot,  he  was  involv¬ 
ing  his  main  characters  in  situations  that  might  adversely  affect 
our  reception  of  them.  He  tries  to  save  the  situation,  partly  by 
a  tactful  distribution  of  dramatic  emphasis  in  the  play  (Dr. 
Wilson’s  study  of  this  aspect  is  excellent),  and  by  making  Paro- 
llcs  the  Pandarus  of  the  play  (III.iii.83).  With  reference  to  the 
bed-trick,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  essential  from 
Helen’s,  not  Bertram’s,  point  of  view.  His  acknowledgment  of 
Helen  depends  on  his  rejection  of  Parollcs.  How  Helen  and 
perhaps  her  creator  also  regard  the  bed-trick  may  be  gathered 
from  the  virginity-dialogue  which  has  evoked  more  often  a 
self-congratulatory  discourse  on  the  refinement  of  modern  taste 
than  a  perception  of  its  dramatic  relevance : 

Helen :  ‘How  might  one.  Sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own  liking?’ 

Parolles :  ‘Let  me  sec.  Marry  ill,  to  like  him  that  ne’er  it 
likes.’ 

The  dialogue  contains  the  transition  from  Helen’s  initial  hope¬ 
lessness  to  the  courage  and  resolve  of  the  concluding  soliloquy 
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of  the  scene.  Shakespeare’s  excuse  for  the  bed-trick  —  it  is  1 
Parolles  who  arranges  the  affair  and  unwittingly  helps  the  trick  i 
to  come  off  —  is  contained  in  Helen’s  description  of  Parolles : 

Yet  these  fixed  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue’s  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  i’  th’  cold  wind.  Withal  full  oft  we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

The  disunion  between  plot  and  character  becomes  visible  in 
another  way.  Mariana  in  Measure  for  Measure  is  a  quieter 
character  than  Helen  here.  She  can  be  that,  for  the  burden  of 
arranging  the  denouement  belongs  to  the  Duke,  whereas  in 
All’s  Well  Helen  is  in  charge  and  thus  cannot  help  giving  an 
impression  in  Act  V  of  being  a  clever  wench  after  all,  an  im¬ 
pression  at  variance  with  the  earlier  one.  The  more  we  recollect 
that  Diana  is  a  substitute  for  Helen,  the  more  clearly  we  recog¬ 
nise  Helen’s  hand  in  the  contrivance.  Dr.  Harold  Wilson,  who 
is  at  pains  to  save  Helen  from  reproach,  confesses  to  such  a 
feeling  when  he  writes :  ‘As  we  read  All’s  Well  and  consider 
the  discrepancies  between  Helen’s  actions  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  play  and  her  professed  purposes,  we  may  reflect  that  she  is 
something  of  a  sly  minx,  after  all,  just  as  we  sometimes  suspect 
ulterior  motives  in  our  own  acquaintance.’  The  exigencies  of 
the  plot  prevent  in  Helen’s  characterisation  the  creation  of  a 
great  love  like  Mariana’s,  a  love  absolutely  unmotivated,  spon¬ 
taneous,  indifferent  to  and  independent  of  the  worth  of  response 
of  the  loved  person,  a  love  of  which  we  declare  joyfully,  ‘Here  is 
Christian  love;  this  is  patterned  on  God’s  own  Agape.’ 

The  influence  of  the  plot  is  also  felt  in  Bertram’s  rejection 
of  Diana.  He  became  involved  with  Diana  solely  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Parolles,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  that  corrupt 
influence,  Bertram  wakes  up  to  a  realisation  not  only  of  Helen’s 
worth  but  of  his  fundamental  indifference  to  Diana.  Consistent 
with  his  previous  declaration  that  he  cannot  marry  a  woman 
whom  he  does  not  and  cannot  love,  is  his  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  obligation,  imposed  on  him  and  recognised  by  him. 
to  marry  Diana.  The  attempt  leads  to  a  series  of  falsehoods. 
But  their  absurdity  reduces  the  character  to  immaturity  and 
nullifies  the  argument  that  Bertram  is  an  altered  character  after 
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he  is  disassociated  from  Parollcs.  While  evil  such  as  Angelo’s 
invites  the  weighty  task  of  redemption  at  the  hands  of  a  love 
like  Mariana’s,  so  that  we  can  speak  fairly  of  her  love  endowing 
Angelo  with  worth,  immaturity  or  boyishness  makes  such  love 
look  irrelevant  and  merely  portentous.  Hence  the  feeling,  ab¬ 
sent  in  Measure  for  Measure,  that  Helen  is  unduly  bothered. 
During  this  phase  of  the  play,  accordingly,  Dowden’s  remark 
about  the  obstinate  material  that  Shakespeare’s  genius  struggled 
with  and  Dr.  Tillyard’s  criticism  that  the  plot  and  the  char¬ 
acters  are  at  odds  with  each  other  keep  recurring  to  the  reader’s 
mind.  Was  it  perhaps  because  Shakespeare  felt  that  he  had  not 
written  a  really  satisfying  comedy  on  the  theme  of  unreturned 
love  that  he  made  another  attempt  in  Measure  for  Measure? 
The  problem  of  unrequited  love  is  solved  in  All’s  Well,  but  the 
resolution  docs  not  satisfy  us  emotionally  because  there  is  a 
predominance  of  plot  over  character.  All’s  Well  That  Ends 
Well  is  not  an  unsuccessful  play,  especially  in  the  theatre  (so  1 
am  told),  though  we  may  admit  that  the  success  is  narrowly 
achieved.  Of  this  play,  it  can  be  said  with  a  greater  measure  of 
common  agreement  what  Mr.  J.  C.  Maxwell  has  said  of  Twelfth 
Night,  that  ‘there  is  a  certain  lack  of  warmth,  a  sense  that  the 
poet  is  not  creating  from  the  deepest  springs  of  his  experience’. 

Mahal{Oshal  Mahanidyalaya, 

Jabalpur,  India 
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The  Escape  from  Pollution 
A  Comment  on  Comus 


DAVID  WILKINSON 


THERE  ARE  no  doubt  many  ways  of  looking  at  the  masque 
Comus y  and  one  may  legitimately  wonder  whether  it  is  indeed 
simply  a  dramatic  exercise,  whether  it  is  primarily  a  ritual,  or 
a  moral  thesis,  and  so  on.  No  one  perhaps  would  claim  this 
last  because,  to  begin  with,  the  occasion  which  prompted 
the  masque  would  hardly  have  been  appropriate  for  purely 
moral  instruction.  Milton  was  a  young  man  and  Bridgewater 
an  earl.  If  Comus  is  didactic  in  any  sense,  it  is  clear  ^at  the 
central  emphasis  was  elsewhere — at  least  on  the  occasion  of  its 
first  performance.  Monsieur  E.  Saillens  in  a  recent  study  (‘Unc 
Hypothese  a  propos  de  Comus’,  Etudes  Anglaises,  April — June, 
1959)  makes  of  it  a  kind  of  personal  confession  (‘essentiellc- 
ment,  Comus  est  une  confession,  dans  le  sens  ou  I’entendait 
saint  Augustin’)  which  points  to  Milton  being  involved  with 
Lady  Alice.  Monsieur  Saillens’  account,  however,  although 
ostensibly  about  Comus y  is  more  concerned  with  biographical 
hypothesis  than  with  the  masque  itself  and  its  dramatic  and 
poetic  aspects,  and  it  is  with  these  last  that  we  shall  be  more 
particularly  concerned  with  here. 

Where  then  was  the  emphasis  in  the  first  performance.?  One 
must  consider  the  occasion  on  which  it  first  saw  the  light.  It  is 
a  long  time  since  there  has  been  any  form  of  entertainment 
comparable  to  the  masque,  particularly  to  a  masque  of  this  kind 
where  personal  compliment  and  topical  allusion  arc  so  in 
evidence,  and  where  the  actors  themselves  play  roles  so  per¬ 
sonally  and  intimately  significant  to  their  audience.  It  was 
written  for  the  Egerton  family :  some  of  them  watching  it  and 
others  performing  in  it.  In  that  sense  Comus  was  essentially 
private  and  personal,  and  the  central  point  of  the  production 
must  have  lain  in  what  I  would  tentatively  call  family  ritual: 
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ritual  in  the  sense  that  actors  and  audience  enact  a  kind  of  cere¬ 
mony  of  redemption,  and  celebrate  in  a  stylised  form  their 
unity  and  mutual  love.  This  is  perhaps  to  assert  more  than  the 
truth,  but  Lady  Alice  does  survive  the  assault  of  Intemperance, 
and  those  who  were  separated  by  darkness  are  ultimately  re¬ 
united  and  blessed.  In  a  performance,  too,  where  family  and 
intimate  friends  are  acting  and  watching,  there  is  a  concern 
for  what  is  revealed  in  the  action,  an  excitement  and  tension, 
over  and  above  whatever  the  drama  itself  may  arouse.  Milton 
was  clearly  very  much  aware  of  this  personal  aspect  of  his 
masque,  and  makes  skilful  use  both  of  compliment  and  allusion. 
In  fact,  here  surely  is  where  the  emphasis  lies,  or  rather,  lay : 
in  the  ritual,  in  the  private  significance  and  personal  relevance 
of  what  was  enacted.  In  which  case  it  would  seem  true  to  say 
that  Milton’s  primary  intention  in  the  writing  of  Comus  was 
to  compliment,  and  in  a  more  than  superficial  sense. 

And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun 
A  noble  Peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in  his  charge,  with  tempered  awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms  (30-33), 

says  the  Attendant  Spirit  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  It  is  of 
course  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  references  that  the  force  of  the 
ritual  depends ;  the  ‘noble  Peer’  was  at  once  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  and  the  noble  Peer  of  the  masque  Comus.  In  the  same 
way  in  this  next  passage,  the  Attendant  Sjpirit  (Henry  Lawes) 
is  referring  at  once  to  both  his  dramatic  role  and  his  domestic 
one: 

But  first  I  must  put  off 

These  my  sky-robes,  spun  out  of  Iris’  woof. 

And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain 
That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs  (82-85). 

In  this  way  the  ordinary  realities  of  their  lives  are  made  use  of 
to  intensify  their  participation  in  the  new  dramatic  life.  Under 
these  conaitions  the  whole  action  of  the  masque  can  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  heightened  form  of  compliment;  as  something  more 
than,  say,  the  torrent  of  praise  Comus  utters  at  the  song  of 
Lady  Alice : 
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Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment? 

Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast . .  .  (244-246). 

Such  a  passage,  for  all  its  irony,  is  praise  enough  and  to  spare, 
but  this  is  only  the  direct  form  of  compliment,  not  the  under¬ 
lying  one  which  concerns  the  whole  family,  being  involved  in 
a  conflict  with  evil,  suffering  and  overcoming  (at  least  nomin¬ 
ally),  and  finally  being  blessed,  all  which  action  is  identical 
with  that  communal  re-enactment  of  significant  moral  experi¬ 
ence  which  we  call  ritual.  I  suggest  that  the  blessing  is  implicit 
in  the  lyrical  conclusion,  in  the  praise  accorded  to  virtue : 

Noble  lord  and  lady  bright,  i 

I  have  brought  ye  new  delight. 

Here  behold  so  goodly  grown 

Three  fair  branches  of  your  own  . . .  (966-969). 

One  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Egerton  family  could  have 
remained  untouched,  that  they  emerged  from  the  evening  no 
whit  affected  in  their  ‘sense  of  family’;  and  the  point  is  impor¬ 
tant,  for  the  responses  of  various  audiences  to  a  particular  work 
of  art  provide  a  clue  to  the  nature  and  value  of  that  work,  and  I 
can  well  help  clarify  later  readings.  | 

If,  then,  on  the  first  night  the  masque  of  Comus  was  in 
essence  the  enactment  of  a  family  ritual,  and  if  Milton’s  basic 
intention  was  to  compliment,  there  are  still  two  questions  that 
must  arise  the  moment  the  masque  is  performed  in  public. 
Firstly,  is  there  anything  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  private 
dramatic  tensions,  and  secondly,  where  will  the  dramatic  em¬ 
phasis  now  lie? 

The  simple  answer  to  both  these  questions  is  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  in  a  public  performance  is  on  the  Power  of  Chastity.  The 
plot  turns  on  this.  To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  first  night: 
when  Milton  makes  the  two  brothers  discuss  their  sister,  her 
danger  and  her  shield  of  Chastity,  the  discussion  must  have 
been  dramatic  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  compliment  thus  paid 
to  Lady  Alice.  That  a  young  poet  should  have  put  such  agrc^ 
able  words  into  the  mouths  of  two  willing  brothers — to  be 
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spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  household  and  addressed 
to  their  sister — this  surely  is  where  the  chief  interest,  even  the 
chief  dramatic  tension  lay.  Moral  discussion  itself  becomes  a 
vehicle  for  compliment.  Of  course  I  should  still  be  chary  of 
asserting  Anally  that  this  was  the  case  on  that  particular  night — 
that  the  moral  element  was  altogether  subordinate  even  then 
to  compliment.  Yet  whatever  the  truth  may  be,  Milton  cer¬ 
tainly  was  far  too  dedicated  to  his  high  calling,  even  too  serious 
a  man,  to  have  produced  so  long  and  so  scrupulously  written 
a  piece  in  the  knowledge  that  its  Arst  appearance  would  be  its 
last.  The  fact  that  it  holds  together,  can  be  read  and  no  doubt 
acted  outside  the  Egerton  circle  is  perhaps  all  that  need  be  said. 
The  ambiguity  or  duality  of  meaning  that  belonged,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  passages  already  quoted  is  lost  once  me  perform¬ 
ance  becomes  a  public  matter — and  the  loss  is  considerable. 
Much  of  the  charm  and  generosity,  too,  must  go.  For  this 
there  is  no  compensation;  but  Milton’s  deeper  intention  holds, 
namely,  to  make  explicit,  poetically  explicit,  an  alArmation  of 
the  power  of  chastity. 

It  is  only  when  it  is  a  form  of  public  entertainment  that  this 
moral  element  of  the  masque  becomes  truly  pointed.  Clearly 
Milton  was  never  at  any  time  trying  to  present  the  ‘Chastity  of 
Lady  Alice’.  What  must  have  pleased  the  Arst  audience  was 
the  fact  of  the  compliment  paid  to  Lady  Alice,  and  not  the  fact 
of  her  chastity,  or  the  truth  about  Chastity  in  general.  But  once 
we  have  no  Lady  Alice,  no  intimate  friend  or  relation  being  so 
complimented,  we  are  left  with  a  lady  who  can  indeed  be 
idcntiAed  as  a  Agure  of  chastity  in  a  much  stricter  sense — for 
there  is  no  other  sense  in  which  we  can  picture  her.  She  has  no 

[  spcciAc  dramatic  life  of  her  own. 

I  I  can  only  believe  then  that  when  Milton  wrote  Comus  he 


:  cm- 1  was  at  some  pains  to  serve  two  purposes  with  a  single  work — 
.  The  r  to  please  the  Egertons  with  an  inhmatc  masque,  and  to  please 
ight:  I  posterity  with  a  masque  primarily  moral.  There  seems  little 
r,  her  p  cause  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  former  intention, 
have  Primarily  moral,  I  suggest,  but  certainly  not  only  moral.  The 
;  paid  debate  between  the  brothers,  for  instance,  would  at  Arst  sight 
agree  appear  something  of  a  set  piece  of  moral  argument  (it  is  perhaps 
-to  be  more  assertion  than  argument:  the  assertion  of  the  power  of 
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chastity).  But  it  is  of  course  dramadcaliy  appropriate  as  well, 
for  it  presents  us  with  the  natural  fears  of  the  younger  brother, 
and  gives  us,  in  the  words  of  the  elder,  good  cause  to  foresee 
how  their  sister  will  resist  Comus : 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquered  virgin. 
Wherewith  she  freezed  her  foes  to  congealed  stone, 

But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity. 

And  noble  grace  that  dashed  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe?  (447-452). 

In  so  far  as  it  is  a  leisurely  discussion,  however,  it  lessens  any 
tension  that  might  have  been  growing.  If  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  Masque  to  diminish  tension  in  this  way,  then  all  that  can 
be  said  is — so  much  the  worse  for  the  masque.  But  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  truer  to  say  that  the  masque  is  not  usually  as  dramatic  as 
Comus ^  and  that  in  a  more  orthodox  masque  one  would  con¬ 
sequently  not  be  so  aware  of  this  diminishing  of  dramatic 
power.)  But  this  is  to  raise  questions  about  the  naturalism  of 
Comus — which  is  to  beat  wings  in  the  void.  If  the  brothers 
do  not  act  like  brothers,  the  answer  is  that  this  is  not  realistic 
drama.  I  think  it  would  be  generally  agreed  that  as  drama 
Comus  has  many  flaws,  which  have  often  enough  been  hunted 
down.  The  central  point  of  the  action,  after  all,  is  the  Lady’s 
refusal  to  take  a  drink  from  a  man  because  she  does  not  trust 
one  who  tells  lies.  That  is  the  picture  of  Chastity  in  action. 
It  is  not  impressively  dramatic.  We  are  fairly  certain  all  along 
that  she  will  not  drink,  and  litdc  suspense  is  created.  The  point, 
however,  that  should  be  marked  here  is  that  she  is  not  really 
threatened,  as,  say,  Isabella  is  in  Measure  for  Measure,  or 
Thomas  in  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  for  she — unlike  them— 
could  never  come  near  surrendering;  she  could  only  be  forced, 
physically  forced;  and  this,  from  the  point  of  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance,  is  not  to  be  so  severely  endangered. 

Comus  is  not  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  Measure  for  Measure, 
it  is  a  masque,  not  a  play — nor  do  I  intend  any  comparison  here 
—except  in  this  one  matter :  that  the  Lady  is  not  threatened, 
whereas  Isabella  is.  What  concerns  us  here  is  the  significance 
of  this  absence  of  real  threat  and  of  moral  danger. 
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It  is  impossible  to  fear  for  the  Lady,  or  even  to  feel  for  her 
in  her  predicament.  And  this  gives  a  useful  indication  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  masque  Com  us.  We  feel  for  the  characters  no 
more  than  we  feel  for  Britomart  and  the  rest  of  them  in  the 
allegories  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  It  is  as  though  Milton  had 
staged  and  presented  a  few  cantos  from  that  most  undramatic 
work.  The  figures  are  allegorical,  and  the  action  that  takes 
place  is  a  kind  of  static  action,  as  you  might  see  in  an  alle¬ 
gorical  picture.  We  see  that  Chastity  overpowers  Comus  and 
the  degrading  powers  of  sensuality;  we  see  the  stature  of  the 
opponents,  but  we  do  not  experience  (as  we  can  in  Measure  for 
Measure)  the  conflict  between  them.  The  conflict  is  in  fact 
nominal,  and  the  reader  naturally  and  maybe  willingly  accepts 
the  signs  of  conflict  as  evidence  of  a  real  conflict.  We  do  not 
discover,  in  the  specific  details  of  dialogue  and  action,  the  means 
by  which  the  Lady  succeeds  in  resisting  Comus.  ‘Fool,  do  not 
boast.  /  Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind’,  exem¬ 
plifies  the  nature  of  the  conflict.  Comus  indeed  tempts,  and  in 
a  thoroughly  dramatic  way,  but  with  ‘rigid  looks  of  chaste 
austerity’  she  is  in  no  sense  tempted.  She  merely  rejects,  and 
with  disdain. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  exemplary  conduct,  even  if  it  is  not  in 
accord  (except  for  that  one  significant  word  ‘rejects’)  with  Mil¬ 
ton’s  later  notions  of  the  relation  of  virtue  and  experience — 
as  expressed  in  the  famous  passage  in  Areopagitica : 

That  virtue  therefore  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that  vice 
promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a  blank 
virtue,  not  a  pure  (my  italics). 

But  in  another  sense  it  is  not  exemplary  conduct  because  not 
persuasive,  as,  say,  Thomas  Becket  is  persuasive  and  exemplary 
because  we  see  him  tottering  on  the  brink  of  surrender.  We 
hear  him  cry  out  to  the  fourth  Tempter :  ‘But  what  is  there  to 
do?  what  is  left  to  be  done?’  and  then  that  telling  question 
epitomising  his  evil  ambition  and  his  moral  collapse — ‘Is  there 
no  enduring  crown  to  be  won?’  That  he  could  reject  the  first 
three  tempters  is  an  indication  of  his  virtue  no  doubt,  but  if  we 
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arc  to  be  persuaded  of  the  measure,  the  full  measure  of  his  I 
virtue,  then  this  point  of  faltering  must  be  reached — the  point  I 
where  the  anguish  of  decision  is  fully  shown.  If  the  point  of  I 
faltering  is  not  reached,  and  it  is  not  in  Comus^  we  can  have  at 
best  only  a  nominal  idea  of  the  power  of  the  virtue  in  question, 
for  it  will  be  found  not  to  have  been  fully  tested. 

Her  rejection,  of  course,  and  her  inability  to  be  threatened  or 
even  tempted,  is  in  part  due  to  the  very  Principle  of  Virtue  that 
holds  good  in  Comus.  Virtue  is  knowledge;  it  is  a  rational 
preference : 

I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlocked  my  lips 
In  this  unhallowed  air,  but  that  this  juggler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgmenty  as  mine  eyes 
(my  italics)  (756-758) 

Virtue  is  dependent  on  judgment.  The  Lady  feels  insulted  by 
Comus  because  she  knows,  with  Plato,  that  to  know  the  right 
is  to  do  the  right.  Had  she  come  nearer  to  surrender,  it  would  I 
have  meant  coming  nearer  to  ignorance,  which  would  seem 
impossible  to  one  already  in  a  state  of  knowledge  (i.c.  virtue). 
The  dramatic  difficulties  involved  in  the  making  of  an  assault 
upon  l^nowhdge  must  be  nearly  insuperable :  Comus  himself 
endeavours  gready,  only  to  have  his  endeavours  dismissed  quite 
simply  as  ineffectual.  If  virtue  is  knowledge,  it  does  not  provide 
(at  least  in  this  simple  form)  a  very  satisfactory  basic  principle 
for  the  organising  of  a  dramatic  conflict  between  virtue  and 
evil. 

But  Chastity  is  not  only  a  matter  of  judgment;  it  is  a  power 
— we  arc  told  as  much — the  power  to  be  strong  against  assault, 
a  power  of  the  spirit  to  remain  unsoiled  even  when  surprised; 
a  human  virtue,  though  indeed  approved  and  supported  by  the 
gods.  But  this  power  never  really  engages  with  the  enemy, 
Intemperance.  When  the  Lady’s  ‘rigid  looks  of  chaste  auster¬ 
ity’  eventually  dash  Comus’s  ‘brute  violence  with  blank  awe’— 
when  in  fact  Comus  comes  to  fear  ‘her  words  set  off  by  some 
superior  power’  and  tries  to  retreat  from  the  debate,  it  is  then 
that  we  arc  most  aware  that  the  conflict  is  nominal.  The  Lady 
has  said  nothing  poetically  strong  enough  to  reduce  Comus, 
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the  Comus  of  the  great  ‘green  shops’  speech,  to  this  kind  of 
collapse.  It  is  a  failure  of  the  combatants  to  engage  poetically, 
as  I  have  said,  and  we  cannot  but  be  left  unpersuaded,  with  the 
potent  speech  of  Comus  unresolved. 

I  have  heard  it  maintained  that  Chastity’s  nature  must  be 
considered  in  itself  persuasive — needing  no  further  evidence 
than  is  offered  in  the  action  of  Comus 'y  but  this  is  to  beg  the 
question,  for  it  is  not  ‘whether  Chastity  has  power  or  not?’  but 
‘what  power  does  Chastity  here  exhibit? ’that  must  be  answered. 
And  such  as  it  is,  it  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  those  ‘definitions’ 
of  Chastity  that  Milton  puts  into  the  elder  brother’s  mouth. 
Many  of  the  best  things  in  Milton  are  related  to  his  precision 
and  strength  of  definition,  for  what  appears  a  mere  definition 
is  frequently  charged  with  strong  approval  or  disapproval  (and 
this  in  itself  can  be  something  of  a  resolving  force,  even  if  not 
always  adequate).  If  we  are  at  all  persuaded  of  the  power  of 
Chastity,  it  is  surely  because  of  the  weight  of  implied  approval 
contained,  for  instance,  in : 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 

Were  in  the  flat  Sjca  sunk  (373“375). 

and  in  the  celestial  Cupid  and  Psyche  of  the  conclusion,  defin¬ 
ing  as  they  do  the  perfection  of  Chastity.  But  whatever  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  persuaded,  it  is  certainly  not  by  means 
of  the  action;  we  are  told  what  Chastity  is  and,  in  outline  only, 
what  it  does.  Comus  might  be  said  to  be  something  of  an 
allegorical  definition  of  Chastity  in  which,  if  we  arc  persuaded 
of  anything,  it  is  by  what  might  be  called  the  thoughtful  melo¬ 
diousness  of  the  definition,  by  the  scrupulousness  and  the 
charged  quality  of  the  language. 

But  it  is  an  allegorical  definition — pictures  with  explanatory 
notes,  not  a  dramatic  one  involving  felt  causes  and  a  resolution 
through  conflict  (as  it  makes  some  claim  to  be).  Which  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  repeating  that  Chastity,  as  represented  here,  has 
no  dramatic  reality.  In  fact,  worse  can  be  said  of  it,  at  another 
level.  It  is  by  no  means  a  pure  virtue.  There  is  a  pride,  a  sense 
of  overweening  self-righteousness  in  the  figure  of  Chastity  that, 
when  tempted,  cries  out : 
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Fool,  do  not  boast. 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind  (663-4). 
and : 

.  .  .  ’Twill  not,  false  traitor ! 

’Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty 

That  thou  hast  banished  from  thy  tongue  with  lies  (690-2), 

and  an  unpleasant  sarcasm  in : 

Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric. 

That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence  (791-1). 

This  is  a  nasty  assertiveness  in  the  language  of  chivalry  and 
knights-errant  (cf.  Spenser).  But  Virtue  sits  rather  insecure 
when  in  its  own  defence  it  has  to  resort  to  nastiness  of  this  kind. 

It  is  as  though  the  preference  for  Chastity  before  Sensuality 
were  not  complete  or  thorough-going  at  this  point.  From  her 
point  of  view  she  has  faced  no  more  than,  say,  the  first  three 
Tempters  of  Thomas  Becket’s;  a  fourth,  one  feels,  might  have 
won  the  day.  Lady  Chastity  must  not  be  too  sorely  (or  subdy) 
assailed.  The  best  perhaps  that  can  be  said  for  her  is  merely 
this,  that  she  escapes  pollution.  After  her  escape,  Milton  con-  \ 
eludes  happily  with  a  powerful  lyrical  statement  of  the  ultimate  f 
end  of  Chastity :  I 

But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen,  i 

Celestial  Cupid,  her  famed  son,  advanced  I 

Holds  his  dear  Psyche,  sweet  entranced  I 

After  her  wandering  labours  long,  [ 

Till  free  consent  the  gods  among  I 

Make  her  his  eternal  bride,  I 

And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side  I 

Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  born. 

Youth  and  Joy;  so  Jove  hath  sworn  (1003-1011).  k 

And  it  is  by  concluding  on  just  such  a  note — one  of  union  and 
of  implied  reconciliation — that  Milton  gives  us  the  sense  of 
having  resolved  a  conflict;  whereas  I  suggest  that  in  Com  us  he 
has  merely  asserted  a  moral  preference,  and  has  left  his  prefer¬ 
ence  poetically  somewhat  ill-supported. 
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Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt, 

Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled  (589-590), 

he  tells  us,  and  the  action  somewhat  mechanically  justifies  this. 
Now,  it  may  be  argued  that  to  paint  pictures  and  provide  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  was  no  more  than  was  intended;  that  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  the  masque  to  be  allegorical  in  this  way,  or  at  any 
rate  that  it  is  the  nature  of  this  masque;  and  that  to  approach 
it  as  drama  instead  of  as  masque  is  to  miss  the  point  of  the 
structure  of  Com  us.  A  full  treatment  of  the  problem  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  comment,  but  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  may  usefully  be  pursued  here  a  little  further.  It  is 
obvious  that  Com  us  is  not  a  Measure  for  Measure  ^  but  in  both 
there  is  an  affirmation  of  the  strength  of  Chastity,  and  in  both 
it  is  presented  to  us  through  the  medium  of  a  conflict :  the  one 
in  dramatic  allegory  and  the  other  in  poetic  drama.  There 
seems  no  doubt  as  to  which  form  is  capable  of  presenting  us 
with  the  more  fully  explored  and  powerful  conflict.  It  says 
much  for  Milton  that  one  should  feel  called  upon  to  make  any 
kind  of  comparison  under  these  circumstances.  And  it  is,  I 
suggest,  the  persuasive,  poetic  power  of  the  temptation  speech 
of  Comus  that  invites  some  such  comparison.  He  persuades 
because  he  embodies  his  persuasion  in  rich  evocative  arguments, 
be  they  ever  so  impure;  and  at  this  point  the  relevance  of  the 
drama-masque  distinction  disappears.  Is  one  justified  in  saying, 
though,  that  the  moment  the  Lady  replies,  one  perceives  im¬ 
mediately  the  weakness  of  allegory,  which  in  formalising  the 
conflict  dso  weakens  the  affirmation  of  the  victor’s  power  ?  It 
would  certainly  be  one  way  of  regarding  it.  But  there  are,  of 
course,  other  strengthening  devices  such  as  the  music  and  the 
richness  of  setting,  which  should  not  be  left  out  of  the  account. 
If,  however,  the  torm  of  the  masque  seems  almost  certainly  to 
entail  less  intense  effects  than  that  of  poetic  drama  (which  is  a 
fairly  large  statement),  here  at  least  is  a  critical  rather  than  an 
historical  explanation  for  the  early  decay  of  masque  form. 

Comus  himself  is  a  strongly  dramatic  figure.  That  he  is 
‘nominally’  overwhelmed  in  an  undramatic  manner  is  clearly 
the  focal  point  for  critical  attention.  It  is  in  terms  of  this  con¬ 
flict  that  we  test  the  unity  and  power  of  the  fable;  and  there 
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seems  cause  to  be  dissatisfied.  The  Lady  does  not  struggle  or 
have  to  struggle.  Like  Samson  in  Samson  Agonistes  with  his 
‘Out,  Hyena!’  she  simply  rejects.  (If  there  was  the  excuse  of 
the  allegorical  presentation  in  Comusy  there  is  far  less  excuse  in 
Samson  Agonistes,  for  the  failure  to  engage.)  Like  Christ  in 
Paradise  Regained,  she  is  not  threatened  by  temptations.  In 
none  of  these  three  instances  does  Good  engage  fully  with  Evil. 

It  is  no  assurance  to  be  told  that  Milton  believed  evil  to  be  , 
contemptible;  he  must  present  a  struggle  if  he  would  have  us 
believe  there  is  a  struggle.  And  without  a  struggle,  Good 
cannot  be  victorious,  for  victory  implies  a  battle.  In  all  three 
cases  too  much  is  made  to  depend  on  the  simple  rejection  of 
evil,  without  much  expenditure  of  effort,  as  though  the  ever¬ 
lastingly  recurrent  chimeras  can  be  despatched  simply  by  a  sort 
of  guillotine.  And  it  is  here  that  most  critics  tend  to  employ 
biographical  information  to  account  for  this  failure  to  engage  -  , 
to  say  in  fact  that  it  is  Milton’s  puritanism  that  urges  him  to 
reject  rather  than  to  take  the  difficult  and  painful  path  towards  1 
resolving  inner  oppositions.  However  true  this  rather  tempting  | 
explanation  might  be,  it  is  not  finally  a  sufficient  critical  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  poetry,  but  a  comment  on  the  man. 

In  Explorations,  L.  C.  Knights,  remarking  on  certain  features 
of  Yeats’s  poetry,  discovers  and  underlines  a  characteristic  weak¬ 
ness  of  his,  namely,  the  assuming  of  an  attitude,  often  a 
Romantic  one,  by  which  Yeats  escapes  the  complexity  of  prob¬ 
lems  he  has  himself  raised  in  his  poetry.  I  suggest  that  Milton 
is  doing  the  same,  escaping  complexity  as  the  Lady  escapes 
pollution,  only  Milton  makes  a  show  of  solving  matters  by 
cutting  them  off  short,  as  with  that  enigmatic,  problem-solving 
two-handed  engine  at  the  door,  in  Lycidas,  that  stands  ready  to 
smite  once  and  smite  no  more  (and  I  take  the  object  smitten  to 
be  the  ‘grim  wolf’,  synonymous  here  surely  with  the  Church 
of  Rome).  As  Yeats  sometimes  over-simplifies,  so  Milton — only 
Milton  by  his  attitude  of  rejection,  and  by  his  harshness  of  ! 
judgment.  That  he  was  aware  of  ‘complexity’  is  clear  from  the 
following  excerpt  from  Areopagitica : 

Good  and  Evil  we  know  in  the  field  of  this  world  grow  up 

together  almost  inseparably;  and  the  knowledge  of  good 
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is  so  involved  and  interwoven  with  the  knowledge  of  evil, 
and  in  so  many  cunning  resemblances  hardly  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  that  those  confused  seeds  which  were  imposed  on 
Psyche  as  an  incessant  labour  to  cull  out,  and  sort  asunder, 
were  not  more  intermixed. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  many  places  in  Milton’s  poetry 
where  the  reader  is  forced  to  observe  this  particular  kind  of 
complexity.  At  all  events,  instead  of  braving  the  precarious 
field  of  battle  in  the  shock  of  both  contestants  in  Comus  (and 
there  might  well  be  an  allegorical  method  of  presenting  this), 
he  prefers  to  keep  them  well  apart  until  at  some  given  moment 
he  punctures  and  deflates  the  more  vicious  of  the  two,  and  then 
affirms  the  power  of  the  virtuous  ‘victor’.  It  is  a  failure  to 
explore  the  problems  involved  in  the  relation  of  chastity  and 
sensuality.  It  is  perhaps,  too,  the  taking  on  trust  of  a  Platonic 
I  principle  of  virtue  without  examining  its  appropriateness  to  the 
I  masque  in  question. 

I  It  is  precisely  at  this  point,  though,  that  we  can  profitably 
return  to  that  first  night  in  the  Egerton  household,  and  consider 
I  again  the  ritual  element,  for  in  a  ritual  there  is  indeed  more 
I  emphasis  on  symbolic  significance  than  on  dramatic  exploration 
I  of  a  theme.  The  struggle  presented  need  only  be  nominal, 
I  provided  that  it  is  a  typical  one  finding  ready  parallels  in  the 
practical,  everyday  life  of  the  individual  in  the  audience  or 
congregation  (which  of  course  the  Chastity  theme  does).  This 
at  least  gives  Comus  some  sort  of  justification — ^namely,  that  it 
still  remains,  even  in  the  public  performance,  a  ritual.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  requires  some  such  justification;  and  this,  1  believe,  meets 
the  charges,  though  it  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  ritual 
effect  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  a  fully  dramatic 
rather  than  by  a  half-dramatic,  half-allegorical  presentation. 
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Johnson’s  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands: 
History  as  Art 
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BOSWELL’S  account  of  the  famous  tour  through  Scotland  has 
received  far  more  attention  than  Johnson’s.  And  what  Boswell 
has  to  offer  is  more  accessible  to  the  reader.  One  can  open  Bos- 1 
well’s  book  almost  anywhere  and  hnd  an  entertaining  descrip 
tion  or  a  memorable  anecdote.  Who  will  ever  forget  that 
encounter  with  the  ancient  Highland  widow  who  fearfully 
expected  to  be  raped  by  Johnson  ?  And  equally  memorable  is 
the  conversation  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Rev.  Hector 
MacLean — ‘about  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  a  decent  ecclesias- 
tick,  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black  clothes,  and  a  black  wig’— 
a  conversation  in  which  the  participants,  because  hard  of  hear¬ 
ing,  spoke  simultaneously,  ‘each  continuing  to  maintain  his 
own  argument,  without  hearing  exactly  what  the  other  said’. 
Boswell’s  account  of  the  tour  provides,  par  excellence^  what  ont 
expects  of  a  book  by  Boswell,  and  Johnson  could  not  have  com¬ 
peted  with  him  on  his  own  ground.  To  the  reader  looking  for 
anecdotes,  Johnson  is  disappointing.  His  book  presents  us  with 
no  memorable  personalities,  except  of  course  his  own.  Indeed. 
Johnson  deliberately  muted  his  descriptions  of  people.  Concern 
ing  a  Mr.  Nairne,  who  is  given  a  genuine  individuality  by  Bos 
well,  Johnson  merely  reports  that  they  were  accompanied  on 
the  first  day  by  ‘another  gentleman,  who  could  stay  with  us 
only  long  enough  to  show  us  how  much  we  lost  at  separation’. 
Such  treatment  is  characteristic,  for  his  subject,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Boswell’s,  is  not  ‘personality’.  Nor,  because  of  its  sub 
ject  and  method,  can  one  sample  Johnson’s  version.  To  appre 
ciate  its  power,  one  must  read  it  through.  It  is  not  a  simpk 
chronicle  of  the  trip  Johnson  took  with  Boswell.  Rather,  it  is 
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a  highly-wrought  work  of  art,  possessing  a  complex  organisa¬ 
tion.  Its  themes,  and  to  Johnson  they  were  themes  of  compell¬ 
ing  importance,  are  interwoven,  contrasted,  counterpointed, 
and  modulated ;  its  greatness  derives  largely  from  its  manner  of 
organisation. 

At  a  first  glance  Johnson’s  book  seems  to  make  a  rather 
modest  claim.  It  appears  to  describe  merely  a  casually  con¬ 
ceived  trip  around  Scotland.  Yet  we  cannot  read  far  without 
observing  that  Johnson  is  making  use  of  a  device  familiar  to 
eighteenth-century  analysts  of  society.  The  observer  learns  the 
truth  about  social  institutions  and  about  the  historical  process 
by  studying  them  in  a  strange  locale.  So  accustomed  has  he 
ban  to  his  own  society  that  he  cannot  really  see  it.  When  he 
arrives  in  a  strange  country,  however,  he  achieves  the  necessary 
detachment,  and  is  able  to  see  its  manners  and  institutions  with 
an  instructive,  and  often  destructive,  clarity.  Montesquieu’s 
Lettres  persanes  comes  to  mind  as  an  example  of  this  strategy, 
as  does  Goldsmith’s  The  Citizen  of  the  World.  Swift,  of  course, 
used  a  variation  of  it  in  Gulliver’s  Travels.  One  could  see  the 
truth  about  society,  these  authors  imply,  only  if  one  abandoned 
the  conventional  point,  of  view  and  took  a  fresh  l(X)k.  And 
lohnson  employed  the  same  device  in  .4  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands. 

The  book  has  three  large  concerns,  which  constitute  its  three 
major  themes.  The  first  is  the  destruction  of  pre-Reformation 
Christian  culture.  Johnson  gradually  becomes  aware  how  great 
a  tragedy  this  destruction  was;  the  reader’s  awareness  of  the 
tragedy  grows  with  Johnson’s,  and  gains  intensity  from  the 
contrast  between  this  grand  theme,  the  darkest  and  most  mourn¬ 
ful  of  the  three,  and  Johnson’s  patter  of  detailed  observation 
concerning  agricultural  and  industrial  processes.  The  second 
major  theme  compares,  by  implication,  this  destruction,  which 
occurred  in  the  past,  with  an  analogous  destruction  Johnson 
sees  taking  place  in  the  present:  the  destruction  of  Highland 
culture.  The  third  theme  is  the  rise  of  middle<iass,  progressive 
culture,  toward  the  values  of  which  Johnson  maintains  an  am¬ 
bivalent  attitude. 
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At  St.  Andrews,  ‘a  city  once  archiepiscopal’,  in  whose  univer¬ 
sity  philosophy  had  been  taught  by  the  Latinist  Buchanan, 
Johnson  surveys  ‘a  city,  which  only  history  shews  to  have  once 
flourished’,  and  he  gazes  upon  the  remnants  of  ‘ancient  mag¬ 
nificence,  of  which  even  the  ruins  cannot  long  be  visible,  unless 
some  care  be  taken  to  preserve  them’.  He  examines  the  ruins 
of  the  cathedral,  ‘of  which  the  foundations  may  still  be  traced’. 
Though  it  appears  to  have  been  ‘a  spacious  and  majestick  build¬ 
ing,  not  unsuitable  to  the  primacy  of  the  kingdom’,  it  has  all 
but  disappeared,  ‘demolished,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  tumult 
and  violence  of  Knox’s  reformation’.  Johnson  castigates  the 
fanaticism  of  the  reformers.  He  tells  us  that  Cardinal  Beatoun 
‘was  murdered  by  the  ruffians  of  reformation,  in  the  manner  of 
which  Knox  has  given  what  he  himself  calls  a  merry  narrative’. 
In  the  mind  of  the  reader,  at  this  point,  the  question  inevitably 
arises :  What  did  Knox’s  reformation  achieve,  what  results  can 
justify  all  this  destruction?  Johnson  answers  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  was  purely  wasteful,  a  making  of  nothing  out  of  some¬ 
thing  :  the  former  fanaticism,  incapable  of  settling  in  a  moderate 
course,  has  yielded  to  ‘laxity  of  practice  and  indifference  of 
opinion’.  The  crumbling  cathedrals  reflect,  for  Johnson,  a 
crumbling  of  values. 

The  city  of  St.  Andrews  itself,  Johnson  points  out,  also  has 
decayed.  ‘One  of  its  streets  is  now  lost;  and  in  those  that  re¬ 
main,  there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of  inactive  indigence  and 
gloomy  depopulation.’  The  university  there  is  wasting  away. 
One  of  its  three  colleges  has  been  sold,  and  the  college  chapel 
is  now  a  greenhouse.  Johnson  reflects  reproachfully  that  tnis 
nation,  in  which  ‘the  commerce  is  hourly  extending,  and  the 
wealth  increasing,  denies  any  participation  of  its  prosperity  to 
its  literary  societies;  and  while  its  merchants  and  nobles  arc 
raising  palaces,  suffers  its  universities  to  moulder  into  dust’.  At 
the  very  beginning,  then,  in  his  account  of  the  visit  to  St. 
Andrews,  Johnson  introduces  two  of  his  major  themes,  and  by 
associating  images  of  past  destruction  and  present  decay,  he  sets 
up  one  of  his  theses:  the  potential  barbarism  of  an  entirely 
commercial  society.  He  develops  this  thesis,  and  complicates  it. 
as  the  narrative  proceeds.  As  we  shall  see,  he  does  not  permit 
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it  to  remain  unqualified.  Yet  for  the  present,  here  at  St. 
Andrews,  as  he  walks  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  university 
city,  he  can  reflect  only  upon  the  tragedy  which  has  left  this 
debris.  He  compares  the  destruction  wrought  by  Knox  and  the 
reformers  with  the  destruction  of  civilisation  by  Alaric  and  the 
‘Goths’.  Thus,  behind  the  destruction  of  Scottish  culture  looms 
the  destruction  of  Rome;  and  beyond  that,  because  of  what 
Rome  meant  to  the  Augustan  imagination,  the  possibility  that, 
in  the  end,  the  idea  of  civilisation  itself  might  be  destroyed. 
Johnson  sees  the  university,  which  the  indifference  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  society  has  permitted  to  decay,  as  the  victim  of  bar¬ 
barism.  His  mind,  he  says,  was  filled  ‘with  mournful  images 
and  ineffectual  wishes’. 

The  theme  of  the  destruction  of  pre-Reformation  Christian 
culture,  a  theme  of  which  the  first  grand  chords  arc  sounded 
here  at  St.  Andrews,  reverberates  all  through  the  book.  Skele¬ 
tons  of  dead  churches  stand  out  against  the  grey  sky  and  against 
the  gaunt  landscape.  The  monastery  at  Abcrothick,  whose 
‘ruins  afford  ample  testimony  of  its  ancient  magnificence’,  has 
crumbled,  has  been  inundated  by  grass  and  weeds.  And  yet, 
despite  its  decay,  Johnson  feels  that  he  ‘should  scarcely  have 
regretted  [his]  journey,  had  it  afforded  nothing  more  than  the 
sight  of  Abcrothick’.  A  sentimental  appreciation  of  ruins  had 
become,  by  this  time,  quite  fashionable,  and  connoisseurs  even 
went  so  far  as  to  construct  artificial  ruins  on  their  estates.  But 
clearly,  in  Johnson’s  account,  we  find  no  such  indulgence,  no 
sentimentality.  He  gives  us  only  a  bare  statement.  In  context, 
however,  and  as  the  narrative  prcx:ecds,  the  bare  statement 
acquires  resonance,  accumulates  meanings.  It  is  much  more 
than  antiquarianism  that  attracts  Johnson  to  the  past. 

When  Johnson  reaches  the  city  of  Old  Aberdeen,  where 
stands  King’s  College,  the  first  president  of  which  was  Hector 
Boethius,  he  finds  that  it  ‘has  the  appearance  of  a  town  in 
decay’.  In  marked  contrast,  nearby  New  Aberdeen  ‘has  all  the 
bustle  of  prosperous  trade,  and  all  the  shew  of  increasing 
opulence’.  One  senses,  I  think,  considerable  bitterness  behind 
the  description  of  New  Aberdeen,  with  its  bustle  of  trade  and 
'shew  of  increasing  opulence’.  And  Johnson’s  observation,  amid 
all  this  evidence  of  mutability,  that  prosperous  New  Aberdeen 
‘must  be  very  lasting’,  surely  possesses  ironic  overtones. 
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At  Elgin,  the  ruins  of  another  once  magnificent  cathedral 
again  demonstrate  to  Johnson  ‘the  waste  of  reformation’.  He 
picks  over  the  ruins  and  lovingly  recounts  details:  how  the 
choir  and  the  chapter  house  may  still  be  identified,  but  how 
‘the  body  of  the  church  is  a  mass  of  fragments’.  He  tells  us 
that  after  the  Reformation  the  lead  roofs  of  the  cathedrals  at 
Elgin  and  Aberdeen  were  to  be  sold  for  money  to  pay  the  army, 
even  though  their  sale  could  have  brought  very  little.  ‘I  hope 
every  reader  will  rejoice,’  he  writes,  ‘that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege 
was  lost  at  sea.’  In  the  next  paragraph  he  points  the  moral  for 
England : 

Let  us  not,  however,  make  too  much  haste  to  despise  our 
neighbours.  Our  own  cathedrals  are  mouldering  by  un¬ 
regarded  dilapidation.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  despicable 
philostmhy  of  the  time  to  despise  monuments  of  sacred 
magnificence,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  that  deliber¬ 
ately,  which  the  Scots  did  not  do,  but  in  the  unsettled  state 
of  an  imperfect  constitution. 

This  passage,  though  perfectly  adequate  to  make  Johnson's 
point,  represents  a  softening  of  what  he  had  originally  written. 
Before  revision  the  passage  read : 

Let  us  not,  however,  make  too  much  haste  to  despise  our 
neighbours.  There  is  now,  as  I  have  heard,  a  body  of  men 
not  less  decent  or  virtuous  than  the  Scottish  council,  long¬ 
ing  to  melt  the  lead  of  an  English  cathedral.  What  thq 
shall  melt,  it  were  just  that  they  should  swallow. 

Johnson’s  book,  though  describing  only  Scotland,  is  also  about 
England,  for  he  sees  in  Scotland  social  and  cultural  develop 
ments  which,  more  slowly,  and  superficially  more  ‘acceptably’, 
are  also  taking  place  in  England. 

At  Raasay,  and  in  other  islands,  the  theme  recurs ;  ‘through-  , 
out  the  few  islands  which  we  visited,  we  neither  saw  nor  heard 
of  any  house  of  prayer,  except  in  Skye,  that  was  not  in  ruins’. 
Johnson  fulminates  against  the  ‘malignant  influence  of  Calvin 
ism’  which  has  ‘blasted  ceremony  and  decency  together’. 
Mourning  over  the  destruction  of  church  buildings  and  the 
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ral  decay  of  religion,  Johnson  contrasts  ironically  the  ‘sleepy  lazi- 
ic  ness’  of  the  medieval  men  who  built  the  churches  to  the  ‘fervid 
he  activity’  of  those  who  have  permitted  them  to  fall.  At  Col  he 
)w  sees  two  more  ruined  chapels:  ‘Two  chapels  were  erected  by 
us  their  ancestors,  of  which  I  saw  the  skeletons,  which  now  stand 
at  faithful  wimesses  of  the  triumph  of  Reformation.’  The  tone 
ly,  darkens.  At  Mull :  ‘We  travelled  many  hours  through  a  tract, 
)pc  bleak  and  barren,  in  which,  however,  there  were  the  reliques 
:gc  of  humanity;  for  we  found  a  ruined  chapel  in  our  way.’ 
for  Was  it  only  his  own  intense  Christian  commitment,  we  may 
ask,  that  led  Johnson  to  make  this  theme  so  prominent,  to  give 
so  much  space  to  descriptions  of  church  ruins?  I  think  not.  He 
omitted  references  to  Christianity  from  Rasselas.  He  could  have 
done  so  here,  had  he  chosen.  In  most  of  his  political  writing, 
indeed,  Christianity  plays  no  part  at  all.  But  Johnson  was,  1 
red  think,  particularly  impressed  in  Scotland,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  country,  with  the  kind  of  triumph  represented  by  cul- 
ture,  both  secular  and  religious.  Culture,  Johnson  seems  to  be 
saying,  must  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  will  and  the 
,  imagination,  a  triumph  especially  heroic  here  in  Scotland, 
because  won  over  a  harsh  and  bleak  environment,  the  malefi- 
f  ccnce  of  which  connotes  the  cruelty  of  the  universe  itself.  It  is 
I  this  awareness  that  informs  Johnson’s  sense  of  tragic  loss.  There 
arc  no  trees  in  Scotland,  he  says  again  and  again.  Crops  arc 
men  I  grown  with  difficulty  here.  In  Scotland,  he  says,  one  is  not  ‘in 
3ng  I  ^  artificial  solitude  of  parks  and  gardens’  where  one  feels 
fhq  flatteringly  self-sufficient.  Rather,  one  is  in  a  desert,  and  the 
‘phantoms  which  haunt  a  desert  arc  want,  misery,  and  danger; 
the  evils  of  dereliction  rush  upon  the  thoughts;  man  is  made 
bout  unwillingly  acquainted  with  his  own  weakness,  and  meditation 
dojv !  *hows  him  only  how  little  he  can  sustain,  and  how  little  he  can 
bly’,  perform’.  Though  man  is  weak,  Johnson  secs,  he  once  accom- 
I  plished  much  here,  and  now  little  more  remains  than  the  ruins, 
ugh-  flic  ruins  and  the  finally  triumphant  environment, 
icardf  All  of  the  observations  Johnson  makes  concerning  ruined 
tins’,  chapels  and  cathedrals  prepare  the  reader  for  the  climax  of  this 
ilvin  I  theme :  the  visit  to  Inch  Kenneth  and  then  to  Iona.  Here  the 
thcr’.  I  perception  of  tragic  loss  all  but  overwhelms  the  narrative.  The 
1  thf  1  theme  separates  itself  from  all  lesser  concerns,  and  concludes 
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in  passages  of  grand  and  sombre  music. 
Johnson  finds 


At  Inch  Kenneth 


a  venerable  chapel,  which  stands  yet  entire,  except  that 
the  roof  is  gone.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  in  length  and 
thirty  in  breadth.  On  one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  has  relief 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  by  it  lies  a  little  bell;  which, 
though  cracked,  and  without  a  clapper,  has  remained  there 
for  ages,  guarded  only  by  the  venerableness  of  the  place. 
The  ground  round  the  chapel  is  covered  with  gravestones 
of  Chiefs  and  ladies;  and  still  continues  to  be  a  place  of 
sepulture. 


The  silent  bell,  the  silent  Chiefs  and  ladies,  prepare  one  for  the 
Virgilian  sadness  Johnson  felt  at  Iona,  the  visit  to  which  called 
forth  one  of  his  greatest  passages : 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was 
once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence 
savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of 
knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the 
mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were 
endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses; 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  pre¬ 
dominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such 
frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  un¬ 
moved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wis^ 
dom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied, 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon^  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  Iona. 


Johnson  wanders  among  the  unroofed  churches  and  ruined  | 
convents  of  the  ancient  religious  community.  ‘The  bottom  | 
of  the  church  is  so  encumbered  with  mud  and  rubbish,  that  we  I 
could  make  no  discoveries  of  curious  inscriptions.  .  .  .  The  [ 
chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  kind  | 
of  general  cow-house.  .  .  .  The  graves  are  very  numerous,  and  I 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  | 
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did  not  expect  to  be  so  soon  forgotten.’  Iona,  he  observes,  is 
now  populated  by  inhabitants  who  are  ‘remarkably  gross’.  This 
[Jjaj  island,  ‘which  was  once  the  metropolis  of  learning  and  piety, 
and  now  no  school  for  education,  nor  temple  for  worship,  only 
:licf  inhabitants  that  can  speak  English,  and  not  one  that  can 
ach  write  or  read’. 

here  Thus  we  reach  the  climax  of  one  theme  of  A  Journey  to  the 
lacc.  Western  Islands,  the  destruction  of  pre-Reformation  Christian 

ones  culture.  The  second  theme  is  the  destruction  of  Highland  cul- 
:e  of  which  proceeded  rapidly  after  Culloden,  and  which  had 

entered  its  final  stages  at  the  time  of  lohnson’s  tour  in  1773. 
Like  the  first  theme,  this  one  develops  slowly,  grandly,  with 
r  the  gradual  increments  of  power.  At  first  Johnson  secs  mainly  the 
ailed  disagreeable  side  of  Highland  culture,  and  condescends  to  its 
nidcness  and  violence.  Indeed,  he  never  comes  to  admire  it 
I  ^25  unequivocally :  Highlanders,  he  maintains,  have  little  respect 
icncc  Their  tales  are  overly  tall.  In  the  midst  of  this  dying 

Its  of  feudal  culture,  Johnson  remains  a  partisan  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment.  But  he  does  discover  that  there  was  much  to  admire  in 
were  Highland  culture  by  way  of  honour,  courage,  gaiety,  and 
jsiblc.  I  loyalty*  He  recalls  how  Highlanders  were  always  fiercely  in- 
enscs;  i  ‘Icpcndent,  yet  how  all  ‘on  the  first  approach  of  hostility  came 
“  pre- 1  together  at  the  call  to  battle,  as  at  a  summons  to  a  festal  show’, 
ity  of  I  To  lose  this  spirit,  he  says,  ‘is  to  lose  what  no  small  advantage 
.  such  I  compensate’.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  of  Johnson’s  enduring 
id  un-  sympathies  with  the  attitudes  of  the  Enlightenment  makes  his 
discovery  of  valuable  qualities  in  Highland  culture  particularly 
nvied,  impressive.  He  is  forced,  by  the  virtues  he  finds  in  Highland 
ain  of  culture,  to  reflect  critically  upon  the  commercial  culture  which 
imong  to  Scotland,  as  in  England,  is  sweeping  all  else  before  it. 

It  may  likewise  deserve  to  be  inquired,  whether  a  great 
nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial  ?  whether  amidst  the 
oottoni  I  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  too  much  attention  to  one 
hat  we  I  mode  of  happiness  may  not  endanger  others?  whether  the 
pride  of  riches  must  not  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the 
a  kind  [  protection  of  courage? 

us,  and  I  Johnson  gradually  realises  that  the  destruction  of  Highland  cul- 
n,  who  -  turc  is  tragic,  and  he  sees  that  the  tragedy  is  being  exacerbated 
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by  the  fact  that  the  destruction  is  going  forward  according  to  f  ^ 
the  dictates  of  a  distant  central  authority  which  has  no  sense  of  ' 
responsibility  to  the  inhabitants.  Nothing  is  replacing  the  old  * 
culture.  The  land  is  being  depopulated  by  emigration.  He  * 

passes  a  devastating  political  judgment:  ‘To  hinder  insurrec-  ^ 

tion,  by  driving  away  the  people,  and  to  govern  peaceably,  by  | 

having  no  subjects,  is  an  expedient  that  argues  no  great  pro-  ‘ 

fundity  of  politics.’  Johnson’s  sense  of  loss  is  intensined  by  his  1 
perception  that  a  community,  once  destroyed,  is  irrecoverable. 
Will  the  Highlanders  be  happy  in  America?  They  will  not,  he 
replies,  be  ‘happy  as  a  nation,  for  they  arc  a  nation  no  longer’, 

He  believes,  as  Burke  did,  that  the  continuity  of  institutions 
must  be  maintained.  Reflecting  on  the  planting  of  trees,  he 
observes : 

But  there  is  a  frightful  interval  between  the  seed  and  the 
timber.  He  that  calculates  the  growth  of  trees,  has  the  un¬ 
welcome  remembrance  of  the  shortness  of  life  driven  hard 
upon  him.  He  knows  that  he  is  doing  what  will  never 
benefit  himself;  and  when  he  rejoices  to  see  the  stem  rise, 
is  disposed  to  repine  that  another  shall  cut  it  down. 


In  its  context,  this  passage  acquires  larger  meanings.  Self- 
interest,  narrowly  conceived,  is  not  enough:  there  must  be 
something  which  endures.  Immediate  profits  are  not  an  adc 
quate  criterion  for  well-being.  A  generation  owes  much  to  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  as  much  to  those  still  to  be  born. 

At  Anoch  Johnson  hears  for  the  first  time  of  ‘the  general 
dissatisfaction,  which  is  now  driving  the  Highlanders  into  the 
other  hemisphere’.  Each  successive  mention  of  emigration  is 
more  ominous,  both  because  we  are  gradually  becoming  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  exodus,  and  because,  as  we  examine  the 
intricate  commuival  struemre  through  Johnson’s  eyes,  our  sense 
of  what  is  being  lost  is  deepened.  Though  Johnson  sees  much 
poverty  as  he  journeys  through  the  Highlands,  he  also  observes, 
admiringly,  that  ‘everything  in  these  countries  has  its  history’. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey  through  the  Highlands,  his  ad¬ 
miration  grows.  ‘At  Dunvegan,’  he  writes,  ‘I  had  tasted  Lotus, 
and  was  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  I  was  ever  to  depart . . . 
The  Laird  of  Muack  he  discovers  to  be  a  fine  example  of 
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noblesse  oblige  who,  ‘having  all  his  people  under  his  immediate 
view,  seems  to  be  very  attentive  to  their  happiness.  The  devas¬ 
tation  of  the  smallpox,  when  it  visits  places  where  it  comes 
seldom,  is  well  known.  He  has  disarmed  it  of  its  terror  at 
by  innoculating  eighty  of  his  people’.  Innovation, 
Johnson  implies,  should,  if  possible,  go  forward  within  the 
forms  of  the  existing  society.  He  finds  the  young  Laird  at  Col 
particularly  attractive: 

Wherever  we  roved,  we  were  pleased  to  see  the  reverence 
with  which  his  subjects  regarded  him.  He  did  not  en¬ 
deavour  to  dazzle  them  by  any  magnificence  of  dress :  his 
only  distinction  was  a  feather  in  his  bonnet;  but  as  soon  as 
he  appeared,  they  forsook  their  work  and  clustered  about 
him :  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  they  seemed  mutually 
delighted.  He  has  the  proper  disposition  of  a  Chieftain, 
and  seems  desirous  to  continue  the  customs  of  his  house. 
The  bagpiper  played  regularly,  when  dinner  was  served, 
whose  person  and  dress  made  a  good  appearance;  and  he 
brought  no  disgrace  upon  the  family  of  Ranl^in,  which  has 
long  supplied  the  Lairds  of  Col  with  hereditary  musick. 

This  Laird,  Johnson  observes,  is  improving  the  land  by  means 
of  the  newer  agricultural  techniques.  He  has  planted  orchards, 
and  has  introduced  cultivation  of  turnips,  with  which  catde 
may  be  fed  during  the  hard  winters.  But  the  Highlands  in 
general  are  not  being  permitted  such  peaceful  evolution,  which 
would  preserve  the  continuities  of  local  culture.  Instead,  they 
arc  being  subjected  to  a  ruinous  repression :  ‘There  was  perhaps 
never  any  change  of  national  manners  so  quick,  so  great,  and 
»  general,  as  that  which  has  operated  in  the  Highlands,  by  the 
last  conquest,  and  the  subsequent  laws.’  The  Highland  Cniefs, 
he  observes,  have  been  stripped  of  most  of  their  influence,  and 
as  they  ‘gradually  degenerate  from  patriarchal  rulers  to  rapa- 
dous  landlords,  they  will  divest  themselves  of  the  little  that 
remains’.  The  destruction  of  the  old  order,  the  abandonment 
of  mutual  obligations  between  ruler  and  ruled,  far  from  ‘liberat¬ 
ing’  the  Highlanders,  will  expose  them  to  the  greed  of  ‘rapa- 
dous  landlords’.  No  fabric  of  custom  and  tradition  will  stand 
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between  the  Highlanders  and  behaviour  based  upon  the  nar-  f 
rowest  conception  of  self-interest.  Edmund  Burke,  a  few  years  • 
later,  was  to  see  a  similar  peril  in  the  convulsions  of  France. 

The  repressive  laws,  Johnson  sees,  have  accelerated  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  an  agricultural  and  traditional  society  to  one  subject 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce.  The  commercial  society  is 
fluid,  socially  mobile,  Johnson  says,  for  money  "confounds 
subordination,  by  overpowering  the  distinctions  of  rank  and 
birth*.  He  finds  in  every  quarter  the  dissolving  effect  of  money 
on  the  old  social  order :  ‘and  I  saw  with  grief  the  chief  of  a 
very  ancient  clan,  whose  island  was  condemned  by  law  to  be 
sold  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors’.  At  times,  he  finds  him¬ 
self  torn  between  the  values  of  two  moral  worlds :  ‘The  com¬ 
modiousness  of  money  is  indeed  great;  but  there  are  some 
advantages  which  money  cannot  buy,  and  which  therefore  no 
wise  man  will  by  the  love  of  money  be  tempted  to  forego.’  This 
process,  in  which  money  was  rendering  ineffectual  the  tics  I 
which  bound  the  old  society  together,  had  been  under  way  in  \ 
England  for  more  than  a  century.  Those  Tory  writers  who,  j 
like  Johnson,  admired  many  of  the  values  of  traditional  society,  ■ 
expressed  their  grief  over  the  change  in  such  works  as  The 
Dunciad  and  The  Deserted  Village 
Many  Highlanders  responded  to  the  destruction  of  their  way 
of  life  by  emigrating.  At  the  beautiful  island  of  Raasay  John¬ 
son  finds  a  deceptive  cheerfulness :  ‘nothing  but  civility,  eleg¬ 
ance,  and  plenty’.  Before  dinner  there  is  dancing,  and  after 
dinner  the  ladies  sing  Erse  songs.  ‘I  inquired  the  subjects  of  ' 
the  songs,  and  was  told  of  one,  that  it  was  a  love  song,  and  of  f 
another,  that  it  was  a  farewell  composed  by  one  of  the  islanders  i 
that  was  going,  in  the  epidemical  fury  or  emigration,  to  seek  | 
his  fortune  in  America*  An  atmosphere  of  melancholy,  more P 
portentous  because  not  mentioned,  pervades  the  remaining  \ 
scenes  at  Raasay :  l 

Such  a  scat  of  hospitality,  amidst  the  winds  and  waters,  | 
fills  the  imagination  with  a  delightful  contrariety  of  I 
images.  Without  is  the  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land,  1 
the  beating  billows  and  the  howling  storm ;  within  is  I 
plenty  and  elegance,  beauty  and  gaiety,  the  song  and  the  I 
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dance.  In  Raasay,  if  I  could  have  found  an  Ulysses,  I  had 
fancied  a  Phoeacia. 

And  yet,  no  sooner  is  this  idyllic  note  struck,  than,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph,  which  describes  Dunvegan,  we  come  upon 
evidence  that  this  culture  is  doomed :  ‘The  port  is  made  by  an 
inlet  of  the  sea,  deep  and  narrow,  where  a  ship  lay  waiting  to 
dispeople  5^,  by  carrying  the  natives  away  to  America."  John¬ 
son  finds  that  ‘whole  neighbourhoods  formed  parties  for  re¬ 
moval’,  and  he  pleads  that  ‘some  method  to  stop  this  epidenu'e 
desire  of  wandering’  be  sought.  He  suggests  that  the  High¬ 
landers’  plaids  and  weapons  be  returned  to  them,  and  that  sub¬ 
sidies  be  provided  to  protect  them  from  the  rapidly  rising  rents. 

And  yet,  though  Johnson  saw,  perhaps  more  clearly  than 
anyone  of  his  time,  what  had  been  lost  in  Scotland  through 
the  destruction  of  pre-Reformation  Christian  culture  and 
through  the  disintegration  of  Highland  culture,  he  was  not 
oblivious  to  the  advantages  of  the  progress  that  had  in  fact 
occurred.  New  Aberdeen,  lacking,  indeed,  tradition,  and  the 
richness  that  tradition  provides,  and  populated  largely  by 
tradesmen,  yet  shows  an  orderliness  which  he  does  not  find  un¬ 
attractive.  ‘The  houses  are  large  and  lofty,  and  the  streets 
spacious  and  clean.’  Even  out  of  evil,  he  perceives,  some  good 
may  come:  ‘I  was  told  at  Aberdeen  that  the  people  learned 
from  Cromwell’s  soldiers  to  make  shoes  and  plant  kail.’  John¬ 
son’s  many  and  curiously  detailed  observations  concerning  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  processes,  because  in  a  minor  key,  serve 
as  a  contrast  to  his  great  tragic  themes.  Yet  they  do  more.  In 
the  midst  of  tragedy,  Johnson  tells  us,  life  must  go  on.  Just  as 
Hamlet  includes  Fortinbras  and  Horatio,  Johnson’s  book  makes 
room  within  itself  for  the  normal,  the  minimal.  Though  his¬ 
tory  is  tragic,  he  makes  us  see,  it  may  alternatively  be  perceived 
to  consist  not  ‘of  illustrious  actions,  or  elegant  enjoyments’ : 

the  greater  part  of  our  time  passes  in  compliance  with  neces¬ 
sities,  in  the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal  of 
small  inconveniences,  in  the  prtx:«irement  of  petty  pleasures, 
and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease,  as  the  main  stream  of  life 
glides  on  smoothly,  or  is  ruffled  by  small  obstacles  and 
frequent  interruption. 
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Indeed,  after  all  his  description  of  the  tragedy  of  history,  in 
the  full  awareness  of  what  has  been  lost,  Johnson  is  able  to 
admit  that  there  is  a  good  side  to  the  new  society  that  is  evolv¬ 
ing,  a  society  with  which  he  would  never  be  on  easy  terms. 
Coming  down  out  of  the  Highlands — in  the  narrative  at  this 
point  one  feels  that  one  is  entering  another  world — Johnson 
observes  that  at  Glasgow  there  may  be  found  thriving  com¬ 
merce  and  obvious  prosperity,  and  he  remarks,  ‘the  greatness  of 
many  private  houses’.  His  approval,  to  be  sure,  is  not  unquali 
fied.  The  cathedral,  though  it  escaped  destruction,  has  never 
been  completed,  and  the  ‘college  has  not  had  a  sufficient  share 
of  the  increasing  magnificence  of  the  place’.  Because  of  the  very 
clarity  of  his  perceptions,  Johnson’s  sympathies  remain  divided. 
One  gathers,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  rising  middle-class  cul- 1 
ture  embodied  much  that  repelled  him.  It  provided  neither 
the  intense  loyalties  nor  the  motives  for  personal  heroism  which 
were  part  of  feudal  culture,  and  it  lacked  the  spiritual  heights 
and  depths  of  the  old  Christian  culture.  The  new  middle-class 
produced,  characteristically,  as  Yeats  was  to  put  it,  a 

rational  sort  of  mind 

That  never  looked  out  of  the  eye  of  a  saint 

Or  out  of  drunkard’s  eye. 

Indeed,  its  commitment,  at  least  at  the  start,  to  a  narrow  defini¬ 
tion  of  self-interest,  cut  it  off  from  the  most  generous  impulses 
of  the  old  culture.  Such  losses,  Johnson  saw,  were  tragic.  He 
was  far  too  intelligent  to  share  the  complacent  progressivism 
of  many  of  his  lesser  contemporaries,  who,  though  they  con¬ 
gratulated  the  past  for  producing  them  at  last,  were  a  bit  grudg¬ 
ing  in  their  congratulations  because  the  past,  inexplicably,  had 
taken  so  long  about  it.  Like  those  other  eighteenth-century 
writers  who  now  speak  to  us  with  undiminished,  and  perhaps 
with  increased,  authority — Pope,  Swift,  Burke — Johnson  quar¬ 
relled  profoundly  with  the  ascendant  cultural  forces  of  his  time. 
Yet  even  so,  Johnson  chose  to  end  his  book,  and  by  doing  so 
criticise  his  own  tragic  vision,  with  a  perfect  example  of  the 
enlightened  humanitarianism  which  is  the  kind  of  thing  middle 
class  culture  at  its  best  can  provide.  At  Edinburgh  he  visits  a 
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final  sentence,  with  an  irony  worthy  of  Socrates,  he  tells  us 
that  his  narrative  represents  ‘the  thoughts  of  one  who  has  seen 
but  little’. 

The  tragic  experience,  it  has  often  been  observed,  failed 
almost  uniformly  to  find  complete  expression  in  the  literature 
of  the  eighteentn  century.  No  one  was  able  to  write  a  good 
tragic  drama,  and  the  epic  languished.  Many  reasons  have 
been  given  for  this.  A  good  one  may  be  that  tragedy  requires 
violence,  or  at  least  significant  action,  in  order  to  achieve  resolu¬ 
tion.  What  would  Hamlet  be,  after  all,  without  the  final  scene? 
Even  the  greatest  works  of  the  neo<lassic  period,  however,  arc 
curiously  static.  In  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  for  all  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  its  heroic  music,  the  characters  are  arranged  in 
tableaux  from  which  they  never  move.  In  The  Dunciad,  in 
Rasselas,  in  Gulliver’s  Travels,  the  tragic  emotions  generated 
reach  an  almost  ultimate  intensity,  yet  do  not  issue  in  deeds,  i 
It  may  be  that  this  static  condition  is  one  reason  for  the  peculiar 
power  of  these  works:  the  pressure  is  never  released,  and 
though  the  surface  of  the  work  is  perfect,  has  been  brought  to  a 
high  polish,  what  lies  beneath  the  surface  remains  unresolved. 
The  tensions  thus  set  up  arc  extreme,  as  in  certain  Mannerist  ■ 
paintings.  Perhaps  this  impasse  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  an  | 
increasingly  ordered  and  rationalised  society,  significant  in¬ 
dividual  action  had  become  all  but  unimaginable.  The  mer¬ 
chant,  after  all,  dies  in  bed,  and  heroism  sells  no  woollens. 
‘As  knowledge  advances,’  Johnson  wrote  of  the  drama  in  his 
Preface  to  Shakespeare,  ‘pleasure  passes  from  the  eye  to  the 
ear’ :  that  is,  from  action  to  talk.  * 

The  Romantics,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  were  to  attempt  to  | 
meet  this  issue  head  on.  If  in  society  tragedy  was  improbable,  j 
the  Romantics  would  live  improbably.  The  Romantics  could  | 
not  write  tragedies  any  more  than  the  neo-classicists  could,  but,  f 
from  Chatterton  through  Rimbaud  and  Hart  Crane,  fashioning  j 
their  careers  after  that  of  Icarus,  they  succeeded  in  living  tragic¬ 
ally.  Johnson  and  Gibbon  provided  another  solution.  They 
sought  tragedy  in  history.  Cultures,  they  saw,  do  sometimes 
die  violently.  Though  significant  action  had  become,  for  the 
individual,  improbable,  such  action  was  very  much  to  be  seen 
in  history,  whose  sweep  and  violence,  pathos  and  grandeur, 
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might  be  concentrated  at  particular  moments  and  released  in 
tragedy:  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  destruction  entailed  by  the 
Reformation,  the  collapse  of  traditional  society  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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TWO  RECENT  essays  on  Great  Expectations  have  stressed 
guilt  as  the  dominant  theme.  They  are  Dorothy  Van  Ghent’s 
‘On  Great  Expectations’  (The  English  Novel:  Form  and  Func¬ 
tion^  New  York,  1953)  and  G.  R.  Stange’s  ‘Dickens’s  Fable  for 
his  Time’  {College  English,  XVI,  October  1954).  Mr.  Stangc 
remarks  inter  alia  that  ‘profound  and  suggestive  as  is  Dickens’s 
treatment  of  guilt  and  expiation  in  this  novel,  to  trace  its  re¬ 
moter  implications  is  to  find  something  excessive  and  idiosyn¬ 
cratic;  and  he  has  concluded  that  ‘compared  to  most  of  the 
writers  of  his  time  the  Dickens  of  the  later  novels  seems  to  be 
obsessed  with  guilt’.  He  does  not  develop  this  criticism,  if 
it  is  a  criticism,  but  one  might  guess  he  is  disturbed  by  a  certain 
discrepancy  appearing  in  the  narrative  between  the  hero’s  sense 
of  guilt  and  tfie  actual  amount  of  wrong-<ioing  for  which  he 
may  be  said  to  be  responsible.  Pip  has  certainly  one  of  the 
guiltiest  consciences  in  literature.  He  not  only  suffers  agenbitc 
of  inwit  for  his  sin  of  snobbish  ingratitude  toward  Joe  and 
Biddy,  but  also  suffers  through  much  of  the  novel  from  what 
can  only  be  called  a  conviction  of  criminal  guilt.  Whereas  he 
expiates  his  sins  of  snobbery  and  ingratitude  by  ultimately 
accepting  the  convict  Magwitch’s  unspoken  claim  for  his  pro¬ 
tection  and  help,  by  willingly  renouncing  his  great  expectations, 
and  by  returning  in  a  chastened  mood  to  Joe  and  Biddy,  he 
cannot  expiate — or  exorcise — his  conviction  of  criminality,  be 
cause  it  does  not  seem  to  correspond  with  any  real  criminal  acts 
or  intentions. 

Snobbery  is  not  a  crime.  Why  should  Pip  feel  like  a  criminal? 
Perhaps  the  novel  is  saying  that  snobbery  of  the  sort  practiced 
by  Pip  in  the  second  stage  of  his  career  is  not  very  different  from 
certain  types  of  criminal  behaviour.  For  instance,  a  severe 
moralist  might  point  out  that  snobbery  and  murder  are  alike  in 
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young  Estella,  proud  and  refined,  coming  toward  me,  and 
I  thought  with  absolute  abhorrence  of  the  contrast  between 
the  jail  and  her.  I  wished  that  Wemmick  had  not  met  me, 
or  that  I  had  not  yielded  to  him  and  gone  with  him,  so 
that,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  on  this  day  I  might  not  have 
had  Newgate  in  my  breath  and  on  my  clothes.  I  beat  the 
prison  dust  off  my  clothes  as  I  sauntered  to  and  fro,  and  I 
shook  it  out  of  my  dress,  and  I  exhaled  its  air  from  my 
lungs.  So  contaminated  did  I  feel,  remembering  who  was 
coming,  that  the  coach  came  quickly  after  all,  and  I  was 
not  yet  free  from  the  soiling  consciousness  of  Mr.  Wem- 
mick’s  conservatory,  when  I  saw  her  face  at  the  coach 
window  and  her  hand  waving  at  me. 


Without  question,  Pip  here  interprets  the  frequent  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  his  experience  of  criminal  elements  —  the  runaway 
prisoner  on  the  marshes,  the  man  with  the  two  pound  notes, 
the  reappearance  of  the  same  man  in  chains  on  the  coach  going 
down  into  the  marsh  country,  the  reappearance  of  Magwitch’s 
leg  iron  as  the  weapon  which  fells  Mrs.  Joe,  the  accident  mak¬ 
ing  the  criminal  lawyer  Jaggers,  whose  office  is  beside  Newgate 
prison,  the  financial  agent  of  his  unknown  patron — as  signs  that 
indicate  some  deep  affinity  between  him  and  a  world  of 
criminal  violence.  But  a  question  that  the  reader  must  face  here 
and  elsewhere  in  the  novel  is  whether  to  accept  Pip’s  interpreta¬ 
tion.  If  we  conclude  that  Pip  is  in  fact  tainted  with  criminality, 
we  must  rest  our  conclusion  on  a  kind  of  symbolic  reading  of 
the  coincidences  of  the  plot.  Through  these  coincidences  and 
recurrences,  which  violate  all  ordinary  notions  of  probability, 
Dickens,  so  this  argument  must  go,  weaves  together  a  net  in 
whose  meshes  his  hero  is  entrapped.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
Pip’s  association  with  crimes  and  criminals  is  purely  adventi¬ 
tious  and  that  he  evidently  bears  no  responsibility  for  any  act 
or  intention  of  criminal  violence,  he  must  be  condenmed  on  the 
principle  of  guilt  by  association. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  reader  is  himself  not  to  appear  a  bit  of  a 
pharisee,  he  must  be  able  to  show  good  reason  for  accepting 
the  principle  of  guilt  by  association  in  settling  the  question  of 
the  hero’s  criminality.  Both  Mr.  Stange  and  Miss  Van  Ghent 
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and  I  present  readings  of  the  guilt  theme  which  are  an  attempt  to 
/eeii  [  this  principle.  Mr.  Stange  decides  that  ‘the  last  stage 

jjjp  of  Pip’s  progression  is  reached  when  he  learns  to  love  the 
j  ^  criminal  and  to  accept  his  own  implication  in  the  common 
tiavc  believes  that  one  of  Dickens’s  major  points  is  that 

‘criminality  is  the  condition  of  life’.  Pip,  therefore,  feels  criminal 
I  ^It  because  he  is  criminal  as  we  are  all  criminal.  Along  similar 
jj^y  lines.  Miss  Van  Ghent  remarks,  ‘Pip  .  .  .  carries  the  convict 
inside  him,  as  the  negative  potential  of  his  ‘great  expectations’ 
was  — Magwitch  is  the  concretion  of  his  potential  guilt.’  The  appear- 
rem-  *nce  of  Magwitch  at  Pip’s  apartment  in  the  Temple  is  ‘from 
oach  >  metaphysical  point  of  view  .  .  .  that  of  Pip’s  own  unwrought 
deeds’.  Finally,  she  maintains  that  Pip  bows  down  before  Mag¬ 
witch,  who  has  been  guilty  towards  him,  instead  of  bowing 
esta-  down  before  Joe,  toward  whom  Pip  has  been  guilty.  In  so  doing 
iwav  reveals  by  a  symbolic  act  that  he  takes  the  guilt  of  the  world 
otes,  '  O'*  his  shoulders — rather  in  the  style  of  Father  Zossima  in  The 
oing  t  Brothers  Karamazov.  This  is  shown  particularly  by  the  fact  that 
tch’s  i  Pip  assumes  culpability  in  a  relationship  where  he  is,  in  fact, 
nak-  1  the  innocent  party. 

'gate  I  Objections  to  these  metaphysical  readings  can  be  raised.  If 
that  r  criminality  is  the  condition  of  life,  and  if  guilt  is  universal  in 
j  of  the  world  of  the  novel,  what  world  may  Joe  Gargery,  Biddy, 
here  and  Herbert  Pocket  be  said  to  inhabit?  Miss  Van  Ghent’s  theory 
reta-  of  Pip’s  guilt  as  the  negative  potential  of  his  great  expectations 
ility,  is  more  promising,  because  it  seems  to  exempt  humble  people 
ig  w  from  the  guilt  attaching  itself  to  a  society  of  wealth  and  power 
and  which  thrives  on  the  expropriation  of  the  fruits  of  labour  of  its 
ility,  ^  weaker  members.  But  in  her  description  of  Pip’s  redemptory 
et  in  act,  Miss  Van  Ghent  insists  upon  the  pervasiveness  of  guilt 
that  J  throughout  the  Dickens  world.  Less  disturbing  than  this  con- 
enti-  j  tradiction  but  still  questionable  is  her  assumption  that  Mag- 
y  act  !  witch  has  been  guilty  of  great  wrong-doing  towards  Pip.  Meta- 
1  the  f  physics  aside,  how  badly  has  he  treated  Pip?  Does  his  wrong- 
I  doing  stand  comparison  with  the  vicious  practices  of  an  Orlick 
of  a  I  w  even  a  Miss  Havisham?  Who,  in  the  light  of  the  virtues  of 
)ting  I  faithfulness  and  love,  virtues  which  the  novel  surely  holds  up 
m  of  I  for  admiration,  is  the  better,  Magwitch  or  his  daughter  Estella  r 
hent  [  My  final  objection  to  these  interpretations  is  Pip’s  language 
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at  Magwitch’s  deathbed.  Pip,  after  all,  tells  his  own  story. 
Evidence  that  he  has  attained  an  unflawed  moral  grasp  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  which  the  distinction  between  criminal  and  non¬ 
criminal  forms  of  evil  is  transcended  through  the  confession 
mca  culpa  must  come,  at  least  partly,  from  Pip  himself.  On  the 
strength — on  the  weakness  rather — of  his  biblical  flight,  this 
reader  is  not  convinced  that  the  evidence  is  clear. 

Miss  Van  Ghent’s  and  Mr.  Stange’s  efforts  to  demonstrate 
Pip’s  metaphysical  involvement  in  the  criminal  milieu  of  Great 
Expectations  are  dictated,  rightly  enough,  by  their  concern  for 
the  unifying  and  inclusive  significance  of  the  guilt  theme.  Their 
readings  provide  a  means  of  bridging  the  gulf  between  Pip’s 
social  sins  and  the  more  drastic  phenomena  of  criminality  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  novel — attempts  to  moralise  the  melodrama,  as  it 
were,  attempts  to  make  the  complete  narrative  presentation  re¬ 
volve  around  the  crucial  question  of  Pip’s  moral  nature.  Sensi¬ 
tive  readers  of  the  novel  will  sympathise  with  this  effort,  but  1 
do  not  believe  they  will  agree  that  the  gulf  is  bridged  by  mak¬ 
ing  criminal  guilt  a  universal  condition  and  by  insisting  that 
this  is  what  Pip  comes  to  understand  by  the  time  his  story 
is  told. 

II 

In  my  opinion,  Pip’s  relation  to  the  criminal  milieu  of  Great 
Expectations  is  not  that  of  an  Everyman  to  a  universal  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  rather  a  more  concrete  and  particularised  relation 
than  the  metaphysical  approach  would  indicate,  although  the 
novel  defines  that  relation  obliquely  and  associatively,  not 
through  discursive  analysis.  Miss  Van  Ghent  has  suggested  a 
metaphoric  connection  between  Magwitch  and  Pip.  Her  pro¬ 
posal  of  such  implicit  relations  between  character  and  character, 
even  though  they  do  not  become  rationalised  anywhere,  is  an 
illuminating  insight  into  the  artistic  method  of  the  mature 
Dickens.  But  her  principle  can  be  applied  differently  and  yield 
rather  different  results. 

I  would  suggest  that  Orlick  rather  than  Magwitch  is  the 
figure  from  the  criminal  milieu  of  the  novel  whose  relations  to 
him  come  to  define  Pip’s  implicit  participation  in  the  acts  of 
violence  with  which  the  novel  abounds,  Considered  by  himself, 
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tory.  Orlick  is  a  figure  of  melodrama.  He  is  unmotivated,  his 
f  ex-  origins  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  his  violence  is  unqualified  by 
non-  regret.  In  this  last  respect  he  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Pip,  who 
ssion  is,  of  course,  filled  with  regret  whenever  he  remembers  how  he 
n  the  has  neglected  his  old  friends  at  the  forge, 
this  j  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  Orlick  in  his  connections 
with  Pip,  some  rather  different  observations  can  be  made.  In 
Jtratc  the  first  place,  there  is  a  peculiar  parallel  between  the  careers 
jreat  of  the  two  characters.  We  first  encounter  Orlick  as  he  works 
n  for  side  by  side  with  Pip  at  the  forge.  Circumstances  also  cause 
rheir  them  to  be  associated  in  the  assault  on  Mrs.  Joe.  Orlick  strikes 
Pip’s  the  blow,  but  Pip  feels,  with  some  justification,  that  he  supplied 
r  pre-  the  assault  weapon.  Pip  begins  to  develop  his  sense  of  alienation 
,  as  it  from  the  village  after  he  has  been  employed  by  Miss  Havisham 
)n  rc-  to  entertain  her  in  her  house,  But  Orlick  too  turns  up  later  on 
iensi-  working  for  Miss  Havisham  as  gatekeeper.  Finally,  after  Pip 
but  1  has  become  a  partisan  of  the  convict,  it  turns  out  that  Orlick 
mak-  also  has  become  a  partisan  of  an  ex-convict,  Compeyson,  who 
;  that  is  Magwitch’s  bitter  enemy. 

story  Up  to  a  point,  Orlick  seems  not  only  to  dog  Pip’s  footsteps, 
but  also  to  present  a  parody  of  Pip’s  upward  progress  through 
the  novel,  as  though  he  were  in  competitive  pursuit  of  some 
obscene  great  expectations  of  his  own.  Just  as  Pip  centres  his 
Great  hopes  successively  on  the  forge.  Satis  House,  and  London,  so 
;on(ii-  Orlick  moves  his  base  of  operations  successively  from  the  forge, 
lation  !  to  Satis  House,  and  to  London.  From  Pip’s  point  of  view, 
h  the  ;  Orlick  has  no  right  to  interest  himself  in  any  of  the  people  with 
,  not  whom  Pip  has  developed  close  ties.  For  instance,  he  is  appalled 
5tcd  a  when  he  discovers  that  his  tender  feeling  for  Biddy  is  given 
r  pro-  I  a  distorted  echo  by  Orlick’s  obviously  lecherous  interest  in  the 
acter,  I  same  girl.  And  when  he  discovers  that  Orlick  has  the  right  of 
is  an  I  entry  into  Satis  House  he  warns  Jaggers  to  advise  Miss  Havi- 
laturc  I  sham  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  somehow  he  cannot  keep  Orlick 
1  yield  I  out  of  his  affairs.  When  Magwitch  appears  at  Pip’s  London 
I  lodging  half-way  through  the  novel,  Orlick  is  crouching  in 
is  the  darkness  on  the  landing  below  Pip’s  apartment.  And  when 
ons  to  Pip  is  about  to  launch  the  escape  attempt  down  the  Thames, 
lets  of  I'is  plans  are  frustrated  by  the  trick  which  brings  him  down  to 
msclf,  ^l*c  marshes  to  face  Orlick  in  the  hut  by  the  limekiln.  Its  lurid 
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melodrama  and  the  awkwardness  of  its  integration  with  the 
surrounding  narrative  has  made  many  readers  dismiss  this 
scene  as  a  piece  of  popular  writing  aimed  at  the  less  intelligent 
members  of  Dickens’s  audience.  But  the  confrontation  (rf 
Orlick  and  Pip  on  the  marshes  is  crucial  for  an  understanding 
of  the  problem  I  am  discussing,  because  it  is  the  scene  in  which 
Dickens  comes  closest  to  making  explicit  the  analogy  between 
the  hero  and  the  novel’s  principal  villain  and  criminal. 

Orlick  inveigles  Pip  to  the  limepit  not  only  to  kill  him  but 
to  overwhelm  him  with  accusations.  Addressing  Pip  over  and 
over  again  as  ‘Wolf’,  an  epithet  he  might  more  readily  apply  to 
himself,  he  complains  that  Pip  has  cost  him  his  place,  come 
between  him  and  a  young  woman  in  whom  he  was  interested, 
tried  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country,  and  been  a  perpetual  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  path  of  his  own  uncouth  ambitions.  But  the 
charge  he  makes  with  the  greatest  force  and  conviction  is  that 
Pip  bears  the  final  responsibility  for  the  assault  on  Mrs.  Joe : 

‘I  tell  you  it  was  your  doing — I  tell  you  it  was  done  through 
you,’  he  retorted,  catching  up  the  gun  and  making  a  blow 
with  the  stock  at  the  vacant  air  between  us.  ‘I  come  upon 
her  from  behind,  as  I  come  upon  you  to-night.  I  giv‘  it  to 
her!  I  left  her  for  dead,  and  if  there  had  been  a  limekiln 
as  nigh  her  as  there  is  now  nigh  you,  she  shouldn’t  have 
come  to  life  again.  But  it  warn’t  old  Orlick  as  did  it;  it 
was  you.  You  was  favoured,  and  he  was  bullied  and  beat. 
Old  Orlick  bullied  and  beat,  eh  ?  Now  you  pays  for  it. 
You  done  it;  now  you  pays  for  it.’ 

The  entire  scene  was  a  nightmare  quality.  This  is  at  least 
partly  due  to  the  weird  reversal  of  roles,  by  which  the  innocent 
figure  is  made  the  accused  and  the  guilty  one  the  accuser.  As 
in  a  dream  the  situation  is  absurd,  yet  like  a  dream  it  may  cot 
tain  hidden  truth.  On  the  one  hand  Orlick,  in  interpreting 
Pip’s  character,  seems  only  to  succeed  in  describing  himself- 
ambitious,  treacherous,  murderous,  and  without  compunction 
On  the  other  hand,  several  of  Orlick’s  charges  are  justified,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  assumption  that  Pip’s  motives  are  as  black  as 
his  own  that  he  goes  wrong.  We  ^ow,  after  all,  that  Pip  » 
ambitious,  and  that  he  has  repudiated  his  early  associates  as 
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obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  genteel  aspirations.  Another 
interesting  observation  can  be  made  about  Orlick’s  charge  that 
‘it  was  you  as  did  for  your  shrew  sister’.  Here  Orlick  presents 
Pip  as  the  responsible  agent,  himself  merely  as  the  weapon. 
But  this  is  an  exact  reversal  of  Pip’s  former  assumptions  about 
the  affair.  All  in  all,  Orlick  confronts  the  hero  in  this  scene, 
not  merely  as  would-be  murderer,  but  also  as  a  distorted  and 
darkened  mirror-image.  In  fact,  he  presents  himself  as  a  mon¬ 
strous  caricature  of  the  tender-minded  hero,  insisting  that  they 
are  two  of  a  kind  with  the  same  ends,  pursued  through  simi¬ 
larly  predatory  and  criminal  means.  This  is  what  his  wild 
accusations  come  down  to. 


Ill 


c: 


Is  Orlick  mistaken  in  representing  himself  in  this  scene  as  a 
sort  of  double,  alter  ego,  or  shadow  of  Pip?  Is  he  merely  pro¬ 
jecting  his  own  qualities  upon  him,  or  do  Orlick’s  accusations, 


F  in  any  sense,  constitute  a  partially  or  wholly  valid  comment  on 
actions?  In  order  to  answer  these  questions  we  shall  have 
°  I  to  begin  by  analysing  the  fantasy  of  great  expectations  which 
“P®*’  I  gives  the  book  so  much  of  its  universal  appeal.  This  fantasy,  so 
the  psychologists  tell  us,  is  a  well-nigh  universal  imaginative 
L  childhood.  By  creating  for  himself  a  fiction  wherein 

.  I  the  world  is  made  to  conform  to  his  desire  and  will,  the  child 
succeeds  in  compensating  himself  for  the  fact  that  his  real 
.  I  position  is  without  power  and  that  the  quantity  of  love  and 
nurture  to  which  he  believes  himself  entitled  is  greatly  in  excess 
:  of  the  amount  he  actually  receives.  Out  of  this  unbalance  between 
:  least  an  unbounded  demand  and  a  limited  supply  of  love  and  power 
locent  f  proceed  the  fairy  godmothers  as  well  as  the  vicious  step-parents 
r.  As  [  and  bad  giants  in  which  world  legend  abounds.  The  fantasy 
y  con  i  clement  Great  Expectations  shares  with  such  stories  as 
reting  I  Cinderella  and  ]ac\  and  the  Beanstalk  contains,  then,  two  im- 
sclf-f  plicit  motives:  the  drive  for  power  and  the  drive  for  more 
iction  I  mother-love.  However,  of  the  two,  the  power  motive,  since  it 
I,  anti  I  involves  the  aggressive  wish  to  push  beyond  the  authoritarian 
ack  as  I  figures  who  hold  the  child  powerless,  is  apt  to  be  more  produc- 
Pip  is  I  five  of  guilt  and,  consequently,  is  likely  to  be  expressed  with  a 
itcs  as  I  certain  amount  of  concealment.  Thus,  Jack  in  the  folk  tale 
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conquers  authority  in  the  fictional  guise  of  killing  the  wicked ,  that 
nant.  But  there  is  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  he  steals  i  (h-a^ 
from  the  giant  in  order  to  live  in  affluence  with  his  widowed  mus 
mother,  enjoying  her  undivided  love  and  admiration.  We  mus 
might  add  that  the  type  of  love  sought  in  this  fantasy  is  a ,  (hes 
childish  version  of  mature  love.  It  is  largely  passive.  It  is  asso  I  avva 
ciated  with  a  super-abundance  of  the  go^  things  of  life,  often  best 
with  the  enjoyment  of  great  wealth.  ^hi 

In  Great  Expectations^  the  second  motive  is  clearly  represented  mo> 
in  the  early  stages  of  Pip’s  career.  His  early  experiences  follow  Qrc 
the  fairy-tale  pattern.  Circumstances  magically  conspire  to  lon^ 
rescue  him  from  the  spartan  rigours  of  Mrs.  Joe.  In  taking  him  is  u 
up.  Miss  Havisham  plays  the  role  of  fairy  godmother,  and  later  Bid, 
permits  him  to  continue  in  his  belief  that  she  is  also  the  sponsor :  tjjc 
of  his  luxury  in  London — until  he  is  brought  up  short  by  the  ■  Jiml 
rough  figure  of  Magwitch.  Until  the  real  world  breaks  in  on  tiin( 
him,  Pip  allows  himself  to  be  pushed  along,  never  challenging  :  con( 
the  requirement  that  he  must  not  look  too  closely  into  the  .  T 
sources  of  his  good  fortune.  Likewise,  he  is  passive  in  his  long-  ^  grcj 
ing  for  Estella,  who,  in  her  metaphoric  associations  with|^ljj 
precious  jewels  and  lofty  stars,  comes  to  symbolise  to  him  the 
final  goal  of  his  dreams  of  love,  luxury,  and  high  position. 
Instead  of  trying  to  capture  her  through  an  aggressive  courtship 
he  simply  pines,  assuming  on  very  little  evidence  that  one  day 
she  will  be  bestowed  upon  him  by  Miss  Havisham  as  everything 
else  has  been. 

Upon  the  return  of  Magwitch,  Pip  is  forced  to  wake  up  and 
recognise  that  life  is  not,  after  all,  a  fairy  tale.  He  learns  that 
his  own  wealth  comes  from  a  criminal,  that  even  the  magical 
figures  of  Satis  House,  Miss  Havisham  and  Estella  have  criminal 
connections,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  that  his  callous  treatment  of 
Joe  Gargery  was  essentially  criminal.  This  linking  up  of  the 
criminal  milieu  and  the  milieu  of  wealth  and  high  position  is  a 
way  of  drawing  the  strongest  possible  contrast  between  Pip’s 
regressive  fantasy-world,  where  wealth  and  good  luck  have 
seemed  unremitting  and  uncompromised,  and  a  real  world 
where  the  dominant  moral  colouring  is  at  best  a  dirty  grey. 

In  terms  of  what  we  have  called  the  love-motive,  then, 
Dickens  has  shown  fantasy  in  collision  with  reality.  Pip  learns 
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ickcd  I  that  the  world  is  not  a  vast  mammary  gland  from  which  he  can 
steals  I  (Iraw  rich  nourishment  with  moral  impunity.  He  finds  that  he 
owed  must  hunger  and  struggle  like  all  the  rest.  Furthermore,  he 
Wc  must  accept  the  unhappy  fact  that  his  participation  in  the  old 
'  IS  a  dream  of  great  expectations  has  hurt  real  people.  With  his 
asso- ;  awakening  to  reality  he  develops  a  capacity  for  active,  self- 
often  ^  bestowing  love.  But  the  mature  tough-minded  perspective  from 
which  the  hero’s  development  is  viewed  does  not  permit  him  to 
ented  move  on  into  happiness  and  fulfilment.  In  the  final  chapters  of 
allow  I  Qreat  Expectations  Pip  wants  to  give  himself,  but  there  is  no 
re  to|  longer  anyone  in  a  position  to  accept  his  gift.  Magwitch’s  fate 
\  hini  j  is  upon  him;  the  circumstance  of  marriage  has  carried  both 
later  I  Biddy  and  Estella  beyond  his  reach.  In  bestowing  himself  upon 
onsor  p  the  family  of  Herbert  Pocket,  Pip  comes  to  rest  in  a  kind  of 
y  the  limbo.  TTie  book  seems  to  imply  that  Pip  is  doomed  to  a  life- 
in  on^  time  of  vicarious  experience,  because  he  lingered  too  long  in  his 
tging  I  condition  of  alienation  from  the  real. 

0  the ;  7his  is  not  a  complete  account  of  Dickens’s  critique  of  the 
long- ;  great  expectations  fantasy,  that  dream  of  huge  and  easy  success 
with  which  has  always  haunted  the  imagination  of  children  and  also 
n  thej  haunted  the  imaginations  of  adults  in  the  increasingly  com- 
iti(».|  mcrcial  and  industrial  society  of  nineteenth-century  England. 

■  tship  In  Great  Expectations,  as  in  its  legendary  prototypes,  the  theme 
e  day  of  ambition  is  treated  under  the  two  aspects  of  desire  and  will, 
thing  the  search  for  a  superabundance  of  love  and  the  drive  for  power. 

I  And  it  is  in  his  presentation  of  the  theme  in  the  latter  aspect 
3  and  [  that  Dickens  makes  the  more  profound  analysis  of  the  immoral 
s  that  and  criminal  elements  in  his  hero’s  (and  the  century’s)  favourite 
i^cal ,  dream. 

n^inal ,  gut  Pip’s  ambition  is  passive.  He  only  becomes  active  and 
:nt  of  aggressive  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  ambitious.  How  then  does 
)f  the  F  Expectations  treat  the  theme  of  ambition  in  terms  that 
n  IS  a  arc  relevant  to  the  total  action  of  which  Pip  is  the  centre?  I  have 
PipH  already  begun  to  suggest  an  answer  to  the  question.  Ambition 
have  I  as  the  instinct  of  aggression,  as  the  pitiless  drive  for  power 
world  I  directed  against  what  we  have  called  authority-figures  is  both 
rcy*  I  coalesced  and  disguised  in  the  figure  of  Orlick.  And  Orlick  is 
then.  '  bound  to  be  the  hero  by  ties  of  analogy  as  double,  alter  ego  and 
learns  dark  mirror-image.  We  are  dealing  here  with  an  art  which 
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simultaneously  disguises  and  reveals  its  deepest  implications  of 
meaning,  with  a  method  which  apparently  dissociates  its 
thematic  materials  and  its  subject  matter  into  moral  fable-cwm- 
melodramatic  accompaniment,  yet  simultaneously  presents 
through  patterns  of  analogy  a  dramatic  perspective  in  which  the 
apparent  opposites  are  unified.  In  Great  Expectations  criminal¬ 
ity  is  displaced  from  the  hero  on  to  a  melodramatic  villain. 
But  on  closer  inspection  that  villain  becomes  part  of  a  complex 
unity — we  might  call  it  Pip-Orlick — in  which  all  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  guilt  become  interpenetrant  and  co-operative.  The 
only  clue  to  this  unity  which  is  given  at  the  surface  level  of  the 
narrative  is  Pip’s  obsession  of  criminal  guilt.  Pip  tells  us  over 
and  over  again  that  he  feels  contaminated  by  crime.  But  we  do 
not  find  the  objective  correlative  of  that  conviction  until  wc 
recognise  in  the  insensate  and  compunctionless  Orlick  a  shadow 
image  of  the  tender-minded  and  yet  monstrously  ambitious 
young  hero. 

What  is  the  rationale  of  this  elusive  method?  In  my  opinion 
it  enabled  Dickens  to  project  a  radical  moral  insight  which 
anticipated  the  more  sophisticated  probings  of  novelists  like 
Dostoievsky  and  Gide  without  abandoning  the  old-fashioned 
traditions  of  melodrama  and  characterisation  in  which  he  had 
worked  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  Great  \ 
Expectations  was  published.  Pip,  by  comparison  with  Raskol-  j 
nikov,  is  a  simple  young  man.  But  through  the  analogy  Pip- 1 
Orlick,  Great  Expectations  makes  the  same  point  about  ambi-  j 
tion  as  Crime  and  Punishmenty  and  it  is  a  very  penetrating 
point  indeed.  In  the  Brothers  Karamazov  Ivan  comes  to  recog¬ 
nise  during  the  course  of  three  tense  interviews  with  his  half- 
brother,  Smerdyakov,  how  he  shares  with  that  brother  a 
criminal  responsibility  for  the  murder  of  their  father,  although 
Smerdyakov  alone  wielded  the  weapon.  The  comparable  scene  | 
in  Great  Expectations  is  the  limekiln  scene.  Orlick  even  adopts 
the  tone  of  a  jealous  sibling  during  the  interview,  as  in  the 
remark,  ‘You  was  favoured,  and  he  was  bullied  and  beat.’  But 
Dickens  is  not  a  Dostoievsky.  Pip  does  not  recognise  Orlick  as 
a  blood-relation,  so  to  speak.  The  meaning  remains  submerged 
and  is  communicated  to  the  reader  through  other  channels  than 
the  agonised  confession  of  a  first-person  narrator.  Indeed,  the 
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profoundest  irony  of  the  novel  is  not  reached  until  the  reader 
realises  he  must  see  Pip  in  a  much  harsher  moral  perspective 
than  Pip  ever  saw  himself. 

IV 

Recognition  that  Pip’s  ambition  is  definable  under  the  aspect 
of  aggression  as  well  as  in  terms  of  the  regressive  desire  for 
passive  enjoyment  of  life’s  bounty  depends  upon  the  reader’s 
willingness  to  work  his  way  into  the  narrative  from  a  different 
angle  than  the  narrator’s.  The  evidence  for  the  hero’s  power- 
drive  against  the  authority-figures,  the  evidence  of  his  ‘vicious¬ 
ness’  if  you  will,  is  embodied  in  the  story  in  a  number  of  ways, 
but  a  clear  pattern  of  meaning  only  emerges  after  the  reader 
has  correlated  materials  which  are  dispersed  and  nominally  un¬ 
related  in  the  story  as  told.  Orlick,  thus  far,  has  been  the  figure 
whose  implicit  relations  to  the  hero  have  constituted  the  chief 
clue  to  the  darker  meaning  of  Pip’s  career.  He  continues  to  be 
important  in  any  attempt  to  set  forth  the  complete  case,  but 
there  are  also  some  significant  correlations  to  be  made  in  which 
he  does  not  figure.  This  is  fortunate,  if  only  to  forestal  the 
objection  that  the  whole,  case  depends  upon  an  imputed  resem¬ 
blance  between  two  characters  whom  generations  of  devoted 
readers  have  not,  after  all,  found  very  much  alike.  Let  us,  then, 
present  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  and  see  whether  Pip,  in  any 
sense,  stands  self-indicted  as  well  as  indicted  for  the  bad  com¬ 
pany  he  occasionally — and  most  reluctantly — keeps. 

We  might  begin  with  the  apparently  cynical  remark  that  Pip, 
judged  on  the  basis  of  what  happens  to  many  of  the  characters 
closely  associated  with  him,  is  a  very  dangerous  young  man.  He 
is  not  accident-prone,  but  a  great  number  of  people  who  move 
into  his  orbit  decidedly  are.  Mrs.  Joe  is  bludgeoned.  Miss 
Havisham  goes  up  in  flames,  Estella  is  exposed  through  her 
rash  marriage  to  vaguely  specified  tortures  at  the  hands  of  her 
brutal  husband,  Drummle.  Pumblechook  has  his  house  looted 
and  his  mouth  stuffed  with  flowering  annuals  by  a  gang  of 
thieves  led  by  Orlick.  All  of  these  characters,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Estella,  stand  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  relation  of 
patron,  patroness,  or  authority-figure  to  Pip  the  boy  or  Pip  the 
man.  (Pumblechook  is,  of  course,  a  parody  patron,  and  his 
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evidence  to  hang  him,  Orlick’s  end  is  missing  from  the  book. 
Actually,  it  seems  that  Orlick  simply  evaporates  into  thin  air 
after  his  punitive  role  has  been  performed.  His  case  needs  no 
final  disposition  because  he  has  only  existed,  essentially,  as  an 
aspect  of  the  hero’s  own  far  more  problematic  case. 

Estella  receives  her  chastisement  at  the  hands  of  Bentley 
Drummle.  How  docs  this  fit  into  the  pattern  we  have  been 
exploring?  In  the  first  place,  it  can  be  shown  that  Drummle 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  analogical  relationship  to  Pip  as 
Orlick  docs.  Drummle  is  a  reduplication  of  Orlick  at  a  point 
higher  on  the  social-economic  scale  up  which  Pip  moves  with 
such  rapidity  through  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  novel. 
Drummle,  like  Orlick,  is  a  criminal  psychopath.  At  Jaggers’s 
dinner  party  the  host,  a  connoisseur  of  criminal  types,  treats 
Drummle  as  ‘one  of  the  true  sort’,  and  Drummle  demonstrates 
how  deserving  he  is  of  this  distinction  when  he  tries  to  brain 
the  harmless  Startop  with  a  heavy  tumbler. 

But  the  most  impressive  evidence  that  Orlick  and  Drummle 
arc  functional  equivalents  is  supplied  by  the  concrete  particulars 
of  their  description.  To  an  extraordinary  degree,  these  two 
physically  powerful,  inarticulate,  and  dark-complexioned  vil¬ 
lains  arc  presented  to  the  reader  in  terms  more  often  identical 
than  similar.  Orlick,  again  and  again,  is  one  who  lurks  and 
lounges,  Drummle  is  one  who  lolls  and  lurks.  When  Pip,  Star- 
top,  and  Drummle  go  out  rowing,  the  last  ‘would  always  creep 
in-shore  like  some  uncomfortable  amphibious  creature,  even 
when  the  tide  would  have  sent  him  fast  on  his  way;  and  1 
always  think  of  him  as  coming  after  us  in  the  dark  or  by  the 
back-water,  when  our  own  two  boats  were  breaking  the  sunset 
or  the  moonlight  in  mid-stream’.  When  Startop  walks  home 
after  Jaggers’s  party,  he  is  followed  by  Drummle  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  ‘in  the  shadow  of  the  houses,  much 
as  he  was  wont  to  follow  in  his  boat’.  The  other  creeper,  fol¬ 
lower  and  amphibian  of  Great  Expectations  is  Orlick,  whose 
natural  habitat  is  the  salt  marsh,  who  creeps  his  way  to  the  dark 
landing  below  Pip’s  apartment  to  witness  the  return  of  Mag- 
witch  from  abroad,  who  creeps  behind  Biddy  and  Pip  as  they 
walk  conversing  on  the  marshes  and  overhears  Pip  say  he  will 
do  anything  to  drive  Orlick  from  the  ncighbourhcKxl,  who 
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appears  out  of  the  darkness  near  the  turnpike  house  on  the  night 
Pip  returns  from  Pumblechook’s  to  discover  that  his  sister  has 
been  assaulted,  and  who,  finally,  creeps  his  way  so  far  into 
Pip’s  private  business  that  he  ends  by  acting  as  agent  for  Com- 
peyson,  Magwitch’s — and  Pip’s — shadowy  antagonist. 

Like  Orlick,  Drummle  is  removed  from  the  action  suddenly; 
Pip  is  given  no  opportunity  to  settle  old  and  bitter  scores  with 
him.  In  the  last  chapter  we  hear  that  he  is  dead  ‘from  an 
accident  consequent  on  ill-treating  a  horse’.  This  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  end  for  a  sadist  whose  crimes  obviously  included  wife- 
beating.  But  more  important  to  the  present  argument  is  our 
recognition  that  Drummle  has  been  employed  to  break  a 
woman  who  had,  in  the  trite  phrase,  broken  Pip’s  heart.  Once 
he  has  performed  his  function  as  Pip’s  vengeful  surrogate  he 
can  be  assigned  to  the  fate  he  so  richly  deserves. 

Mrs.  Joe  beats  and  scrubs  Pip  until  she  is  struck  down  by 
heavy  blows  on  the  head  and  spine.  Pumblechook  speaks  his 
lies  about  him  until  his  mouth  is  stuffed  with  flowers.  Estella 
treats  his  affections  with  cold  contempt  until  her  icy  pride  is 
broken  by  a  brutal  husband.  In  this  series  Orlick  and  Drummle 
behave  far  more  like  instruments  of  vengeance  than  like  three- 
dimensional  characters  with  understandable  grudges  of  their 
own.  In  terms  of  my  complete  argument,  they  enact  an  aggres¬ 
sive  potential  that  the  novel  defines,  through  patterns  of  analogy 
and  linked  resemblances,  as  belonging  in  the  end  to  Pip  and  to 
his  unconscionably  ambitious  hopes. 

When  Miss  Havisham  bursts  into  flames,  there  is  no  Orlick 
or  Drummle  in  the  vicinity  to  be  accused  of  having  set  a  match 
to  her.  In  the  long  series  of  violence  which  runs  through  Great 
Expectations  from  the  beginning  to  end,  this  is  one  climax  of 
violence  that  can  be  construed  as  nothing  more  than  accidental. 
And  yet  it  is  an  accident  which  Pip,  on  two  occasions,  has  fore¬ 
seen.  Before  Miss  Havisham  burns  under  the  eye  of  the  horror- 
struck  hero,  she  has  already  come  to  a  violent  end  twice  in  hi$ 
hallucinated  fantasies  —  in  Pip’s  visionary  experiences  in  the 
abandoned  brewery,  where  he  sees  Miss  Havisham  hanging  by 
the  neck  from  a  beam.  He  has  this  vision  once  as  a  child,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Satis  House,  and  once  as  an 
adult,  on  the  occasion  on  his  last  visit,  just  a  few  minutes  before 
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Miss  Havisham’s  accident  occurs.  What  are  we  to  make,  if 
anything,  of  these  peculiar  hallucinatory  presentiments  and  of 
the  coincidence  by  which  they  come  true  ? 

The  child  first  sees  his  patroness  hanging  from  a  beam  after  his 
first  hour  of  service  with  her.  At  this  point  the  novel  dwells  at 
length  on  his  keen  awareness  that  he  has  been  cruelly  treated, 
generalises  on  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  children  to  injustice, 
and  describes  how  Pip  in  utter  frustration  vents  his  injured 
leelings  by  kicking  a  wall  and  twisting  his  own  hair.  In  these 
passages  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reader  is  being  prepared  to 
interpret  Pip’s  immediately  ensuing  hallucination  as  the  child’s 
lurther  attempt  to  discharge  his  anger  and  grief  against  his 
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adult  tormenter.  In  fantasy  Pip  punishes  a  woman  whom  in 
fact  he  cannot  disturb  in  any  way,  and,  by  hanging  her,  attempts 
to  destroy  the  threat  to  his  peace  and  security  which  she  repre¬ 
sents.  This  interpretation  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  super¬ 
natural  element  in  the  experience;  the  novel  provides  abundant 
evidence  that  the  imagination  of  a  child  operating  under  a  great 
stress  of  emotion  is  possessed  of  a  hallucinatory  power.  When 
Pip  carries  stolen  provisions  to  Magwitch  on  the  marshes,  his 
guilt-ridden  imagination  effects  a  transformation  of  the  country- 
adc  through  which  he  passes,  until  even  gates,  dykes,  banks, 
cattle  and  a  signpost  seem  to  him  to  be  pursuing  him  and  crying 
out  his  guilt.  Pip’s  hallucination,  then,  is  an  imaginative  fantasy 
which  both  projects  and  disguises  the  boy’s  desire  to  punish  his 
employer  and  to  destroy  her  baleful  power  over  him. 

Hp  experiences  no  recurrence  of  the  hallucination  during  the 
long  years  of  an  association  with  Miss  Havisham  based  on  his 
mistaken  assumption  that  she  is  the  sole  author  of  his  good 
fortunes.  The  fantasy  returns  only  after  his  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  the  fact  that  nothing  has  come  to  him  from  Miss 
Havisham  except  unhappiness.  On  that  last  visit  to  Satis  House 
he  learns  definitely  of  Estella’s  marriage.  With  this  information 
the  last  link  between  him  and  his  former  employer  snaps.  The 
false  fairy  godmother  kneels  to  ask  forgiveness  for  her  crimes 
against  him,  and  the  duped  hero  offers  forgiveness  sincerely,  if 
Jadly.  Nevertheless,  as  Pip  strolls  through  the  ruins  of  the  estate 
he  is  not  able  to  refrain  from  brooding  over  Miss  Havisham’s 
‘profound  unfitness  for  this  earth’,  and  when  he  walks  into  the 
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chilly,  twilit  brewery  building  he  is  not  able  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  old  hallucination  of  Miss  Havisham  hanging  from 
the  beam.  We  are  told  that  this  was  owing  to  the  revival  of  a 
childish  association.  But  surely  the  episode  represents  more  than 
a  curious  psychological  detail.  It  is  profoundly  right  that  the 
fantasy  should  return  at  a  time  when  he  can  see  in  complete 
clarity  and  detail  how  his  connection  with  Miss  Havisham  has 
hurt  him.  It  is  profoundly  right  that  he  should  forgive  the 
false  patroness  and  yet  not  forgive  her,  behave  generously  to¬ 
ward  her  and  yet  feel  deeply  that  she  has  no  right  to  live,  treat 
her  with  some  degree  of  melancholy  affection,  yet  hate  her  also 
in  the  depths  of  his  being. 

We  need  not  deny  Dickens  the  insight  necessary  to  the 
imagining  of  so  ambivalent  a  response  in  the  hero  of  his  great 
novel.  And  we  should  not  commit  the  anachronism  of  demand¬ 
ing  that  this  response  be  defined  in  the  novel  analytically  and 
sclf<onsciously — that  the  hero  should  tell  us,  ‘I  forgave  Miss 
Havisham  as  fully  as  I  could,  but  continued  to  think  how  well 
it  would  have  been  for  me  if  she  had  never  set  foot  on  this 
earth.’  Pip’s  ambivalence  is  embodied  dramatically.  It  must 
be  known  not  as  it  is  talked  about,  but  as  enacted.  A  man  for¬ 
gives  a  woman,  then  hallucinates  her  death  by  hanging.  A 
man  watches  a  woman  burst  into  ffames,  then  leaps  bravely  to 
her  rescue,  but  in  the  course  of  describing  this  rescue  is  forced 
to  remark,  ‘We  were  on  the  ground  struggling  like  desperate 
enemies.’ 

How  do  these  hallucinations,  the  second  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  Miss  Havisham’s  fatal  accident,  add  to  the  burden  of 
the  hero’s  guilt?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Because  Pip’s  destruc¬ 
tive  fantasy  comes  true  in  reality,  he  experiences  the  equivalent 
of  a  murderer’s  guilt.  As  though  he  had  the  evil  eye,  or  as 
though  there  were  more  than  a  psychological  truth  in  the  old 
cliche,  ‘if  looks  could  kill’,  Pip  moves  from  the  brewery,  where 
he  has  seen  Miss  Havisham  hanging,  to  the  door  of  her  room, 
where  he  gives  her  one  long,  last  look — until  she  is  consumed 
by  fire.  But  here  the  psychological  truth  suffices  to  establish 
imaginative  proof  that  Pip  can  no  more  escape  untainted  from 
his  relationship  to  the  former  patroness  than  he  can  escape  un¬ 
tainted  from  any  of  his  relationships  to  characters  who  have 
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held  and  used  the  power  to  destroy  or  hamper  his  ambitious 
struggles,  In  all  these  relationships  the  hero  becomes  implicated 
in  violence.  With  Estella,  Pumblechook,  and  Mrs.  Joe,  the 
aggressive  drive  is  enacted  by  surrogates  linked  to  the  hero 
himself  by  ties  of  analogy.  With  Miss  Havisham  the  surrogate 
is  missing.  Miss  Havisham  falls  victim  to  the  purely  accidental. 
But  the  ‘impurity’  of  Pip’s  motivation,  as  it  is  revealed  through 
the  device  of  the  recurrent  hallucination,  suggests  an  analogy 
between  that  part  of  Pip  which  wants  Miss  Havisham  at  least 
punished,  at  most  removed  from  this  earth  for  which  she  is  so 
profoundly  unfit,  and  the  destroying  fire  itself. 


V 

In  this  essay  1  have  argued  that  Dickens’s  novel  defines  its 
hero’s  dream  of  great  expectations  and  the  consequences  stem¬ 
ming  from  indulgence  in  that  dream  under  the  two  aspects  of 
desire  and  will,  of  regressive  longing  for  an  excess  of  love  and 
of  violent  aggressiveness.  In  the  unfolding  of  the  action  these 
two  dramas  arc  not  presented  separately.  Instead  they  arc  com¬ 
bined  into  Dickens’s  most  complex  representation  of  character 
in  action.  Pip  is  Dickens’s  most  complicated  hero,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  at  once  the  traits  of  criminal  and  gull,  of  victimiser  and 
victim.  He  is  victimised  by  his  dream  and  the  dream  itself,  by 
virtue  of  its  profoundly  anti-social  and  unethical  nature, 
forces  him  into  relation  with  a  world  in  which  other  human 
beings  fall  victim  to  his  drive  for  power.  He  is,  in  short,  a  hero 
sinned  against  and  sinning:  sinned  against  because  in  the  first 
place  the  dream  was  thrust  upon  the  helpless  child  by  powerful 
and  corrupt  figures  from  the  adult  world;  a  sinner  because  in 
accepting  for  himself  a  goal  in  life  based  upon  unbridled  in¬ 
dividualism  and  indifference  to  others  he  takes  up  a  career 
which  Great  Expectations  repeatedly,  through  a  variety  of 
artistic  means,  portrays  as  essentially  criminal. 

After  Magwitch’s  death,  Pip  falls  a  prey  to  brain  fever.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  weeks  of  delirium  it  seems  to  me  that  his  hallucinations 
articulate  the  division  in  his  character  between  helpless  passivity 
and  demonic  aggressiveness.  Pip  tells  us  he  dreamed 
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that  1  was  a  brick  in  the  house  wall,  and  yet  entreating  to 
be  released  from  the  giddy  place  where  the  builders  had 
set  me;  that  I  was  a  steel  beam  of  a  vast  engine  clashing 
and  whirling  over  a  great  gulf,  yet  that  1  implored  in  my 
own  person  to  have  the  engine  stopped,  and  my  part  in  it 
hammered  off. 

It  is  tempting  to  read  these  images  as  dream  logic.  The  hero- 
victim  cries  for  release  from  his  unsought  position  of  height 
and  power,  but  cannot  help  himself  from  functioning  as  a 
moving  part  of  a  monstrous  apparatus  which  seems  to  sustain 
itself  from  a  plunge  into  the  abyss  only  through  the  continuous 
expenditure  of  destructive  force.  In  the  narrative’s  full  context 
this  vast  engine  can  be  taken  to  represent  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  demonic  side  of  the  hero’s  career  and  a  society  that 
maintains  its  power  intact  by  the  continuous  destruction  of  the 
hopes  and  lives  of  its  weaker  members.  In  the  latter  connection 
we  can  think  of  Magwitch’s  account  of  his  childhood  and  youth, 
and  of  the  judge  who  passed  a  death  sentence  on  thirty-two  men 
and  women,  while  the  sun  struck  in  through  the  courtroom 
windows  making  a  ‘broad  shaft  of  light  between  the  two-and- 
thirty  and  the  judge,  linking  them  both  together’.  But  to  think 
of  the  engine  as  a  symbol  of  society  is  still  to  think  of  Pip.  For 
Pip’s  career  enacts  his  society’s  condition  of  being — its  guilt, 
its  sinfulness,  and  in  the  end,  its  helplessness  to  cleanse  itself 
of  a  taint  ‘of  prison  and  crime’. 

When  Pip  wakes  up  from  his  delirium  he  finds  himself  a 
child  again,  safe  in  the  arms  of  the  angelic  Joe  Gargery.  But 
the  guilt  of  great  expectations  remains  inexpiable,  and  the 
cruelly  beautiful  original  ending  of  the  novel  remains  the  only 
possible  ‘true’  ending.  Estella  and  Pip  face  each  other  across 
the  insurmountable  barrier  of  lost  innocence.  The  novel 
dramatises  the  loss  of  innocence,  and  does  not  glibly  present 
the  hope  of  a  redemptory  second  birth  for  either  its  guilty  hero 
or  the  guilty  society  which  shaped  him.  I  have  already  said 
that  Pip’s  fantasy  of  superabundant  love  brings  him  at  last  to  a 
point  of  alienation  from  the  real  world.  And  similarly  Pip’s 
fantasy  of  power  brings  him  finally  to  a  point  where  withdrawal 
is  the  only  positive  moral  response  left  to  him. 
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The  brick  is  taken  down  from  its  giddy  place,  a  part  of  the 
engine  is  hammered  off.  Pip  cannot  redeem  his  world.  In  no 
conceivable  sense  a  leader,  he  can  only  lead  himself  into  a  sort 
of  exile  from  his  society’s  power  centres.  Living  abroad  as  the 
partner  of  a  small,  unambitious  firm,  he  is  to  devote  his  remain¬ 
ing  life  to  doing  the  least  possible  harm  to  the  smallest  number 
of  people,  so  earning  a  visitor’s  privileges  in  the  lost  paradise 
where  Biddy  and  Joe,  the  genuine  innocents  of  the  novel, 
flourish  in  thoughtless  content. 

Princeton  University 


The  Critical  Muse 


Antecedents 

A  Homage  and  Valediction 
CHARLES  TOMLINSON 

Oh !  que  ses  yeux  ne  parlent  plus  d’Ideal 
Mais  simplement  d’humains  echanges ! 

After  such  knowledge,  what  forgiveness? 

The  Scene:  chiefly  the  Paris  of  Jules  Laforgue  and 
Stephane  Mallarme. 


I.  Nothing:  A  divagation 

Not  the  calm — the  clarity 
After  the  storm.  There  arc 
In  lucidity  itself 
Its  crystal  abysses 
Perspective  within  perspective : 

The  white  mind  holds 
An  insufficiency,  a  style 
To  contain  a  solitude 
And  nothing  more.  Thus, 

The  infirm  alchemy 
Of  platonic  fantasy — 

Word,  the  idea. 

Spacing  the  vacuum  :  snow-prints 
Wanting  a  direction;  perhaps 
At  the  most,  as  a  constellation 
The  cut  stone 
Reassembled  on  dark. 
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II.  Pradudium 

‘Jc  nc  puis  quitter  cc  ton :  que  d’&hos ! _ ’ 

Derniers  Vers 

The  horn  has  sounded. 

Sunsets  I  They  are  interminable.  Too  late,  however 

For  his  exclamations.  Sunsets ...  A  point 

Of  interrogation,  perhaps?  How  long 

Can  a  sun  go  on  setting?  The  thin  refrain 

Dies  in  a  dying  light  as 

‘The  splendour  falls.’  And  it  continues 

Falling  flaking  into  the  leaf-drift.  First, 

It  was  Byron;  the  laureate 
Next  remarked  on  the  inveterate  music 
Microscopically,  reserving  his 
Tindnabulations  (caught  in  the  half-stopped  ear) 

For  elegiacs  between  occasions,  the  slow  sun 
Maintaining  its  progress  (downwards) 

Chromatically  lamented.  ‘He  is  a  master 

Of  miniature,’  said  Nietzsche 

Speaking  from  solitude 

Into  solitude — he  was  describing 

The  bayreuthian  minotaur,  lamenting  the  hecatombs. 

Yet  forced  to  concede 
An  undionysiac,  unapollonian  distinction 
In  that  gamut  of  melancholias.  ‘Art  is  a  keyboard 
For  transitions,’  said  Mallarmc:  ‘between  something  and 
nothing.’ 

The  music  persisted 

‘And  when  I  heard  it’ :  (Charles  Baudelaire,  the 
Slow  horn  pouring  through  dusk  an  orange  twilight) 

‘I  grew  insatiate.’  We  had  our  laureates,  they 
Their  full  orchestra  and  its  various  music.  To  that 
Enter 

On  an  ice-drift 

A  white  bear,  the  Grand  Chancellor 

From  Analyse,  uncertain 

Of  whom  he  should  bow  to,  or  whether 

No  one  is  present.  It  started  with  Byron,  and 

Liszt,  says  Heine,  bowed  to  the  ladies.  But  Jules .  .  . 

F 


Outside, 

De  la  musique  avant  toute  chose 
The  thin  horns  gone  glacial 
And  behind  blinds,  partitioning  Paris 
Into  the  rose -stained  mist. 

He  bows  to  the  looking-glass.  Sunsets. 


III.  Lacunae 

Autumn !  Leaves  in  symphonic  tumult, 

Fall  of  Antigones  and  Philomelas 
That  my  grave-digger  (alas,  poor  Yorick!) 

Must  shift  with  his  spade;  and  from  the  window 
In  the  wet,  all  my  chimneys 
On  the  factories .  . . 

Chaplin,  as  Hamlet.  A  role  we  have  yet  to  see 

For  the  most  part.  As  also 

That  spoiled  Lutheran,  masked 

As  his  Zarathustra.  Our  innate 

Perspicacity  for  the  moderate 

Is  a  national  armoury.  ‘I  have  not 

Read  him;  I  have  read  about  him’ : 

In  usum  delphini — for  the  use 
Of  the  common  man.  After  Nietzsche 
(Downwards)  Sartre,  after  whom 
Anouilh,  dauphin’s  delight.  And  thus 
Rimbaud  the  incendiary. 

Gamin  contemporary 

With  Gosse,  the  gentleman 

Arrived  late.  He  was  dressed 

In  the  skin  of  a  Welsh  lion,  or  the  lion 

Wore  his — for  the  light 

Was  dubious,  the  marsh  softening 

And  the  company,  willing  to  be  led 

Back  to  the  forsaken  garden  by  a  route 

Unfamiliar — yet  as  it  wound 

Dimly  among  the  fetishes,  a  bewilderment 

Of  reminiscence.  The  force 
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That  through  the  green  dark,  drove  them 

Muffled  dissatisfactions.  Last  light,  low  among  tempests 

Of  restless  brass.  Last  music 

For  the  sable  throne  (She  comes,  she  comes!) 

As  the  horns,  one  by  one 
Extinguish  under  the  wave 
Rising  into  the  level  darkness. 

And  Chaplin, 

As  Hamlet?  That  would  have  been 
A  more  instructive  frenzy.  Eye-level  light 
Disclosing  the  field’s  wrinkles 
Closes. 


IV.  Milieux 


We  lack  nothing 


But  the  milieu. 

De  la  fumee  avant  toute  chose 
Weaving  the  smoke,  subjective 
Faun  with  a  cigarette,  Stcphane  assembled  one : 

The  page  (the  horns  gone  glacial) 

Discovered  its  landscapes 
As  arctic  gardens, 

A  luminous  aura,  hinting  the  penetration 
Of  green  skeins,  a  snow-light 
Bruising  the  mind. 

There  were  divagations  (platonic) 
There  were  departures  (actual) 

And  the  predilection 
For  a  confirmed  madness 

Confused  them,  one  with  another.  Thus  Missolonghi 
Was  re-enacted  at  Harrar 
At  Papeete,  Atouana — ‘alone 
And  surrounded  by  verdure’ : 

Preludes  to  Taos. 

We  lack  nothing 
But  a  significant  sun. 


! 
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V.  The  Bells:  A  Period  Piece 
‘What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  .  .  .  ’ — Poe 


Hygienic  bells,  pale 

Galilean  bells  (O  what  a  wealth 

Of  melody!) — the  lingering 

Aftertone  of  all  that  sullen,  monied  harmony 

Drove,  and  will  drive,  before  its  tidal  choir 

The  great  departures  and  the  soft  refusals. 

Expostulation  with  the  deaf — impossible 
‘To  modify  this  situation’ : 

Rustle  of  lavender  and  thyme,  clean  collars 

As  the  wind  is  gagged 

Full  of  this  crystalline  confusion ; 

The  sky,  dressed  in  the  sound  of  Sunday  colours 
The  season  (fall  of  Antigones  and  Philomelas  I) 

The  trains  (picturesque  destinations!)  missed 
The  girls  (white  as  their  prayer-books)  are  released. 
Rustic  in  lavender  and  thyme 
From  incense  back  to  houses  where 
Their  white  pianos  cool  each  thirsty  square. 

Chimeric  bells,  provincial  bells — 

And  from  the  rust  within  their  throats  (O  what  a  world 
Of  solemn  thought!)  now  silence  breaks : 

Secure  no  longer  in  their  theme 
Or  violence  of  its  repetitions. 

The  generations  abdicate 
To  us  the  means  to  vacillate. 


THE  CRITICAL  MUSE 


VI.  Something:  A  Direction 

Out  of  the  shut  cell  of  that  solitude  there  is 
One  egress,  past  point  of  interrogation. 

Sun  is,  l^cause  it  is  not  you;  you  are 
Since  you  are  self,  and  self  delimited 
Regarding  sun.  It  downs?  I  claim?  Cannot 
Beyond  such  speech  as  this,  gather  conviction? 

Judge,  as  you  will,  not  what  I  say 
But  what  is,  being  said.  It  downs 
Recovered,  coverless,  in  a  shriven  light 
And  you,  returning,  may  to  a  shriven  self 
As  from  the  scene,  your  self  withdraws.  You  are  downing 
Back  from  that  autumn  music  of  the  light,  which 
Split  by  your  need,  to  know  the  textures  of  your  pain. 
Refuses  them  in  your  acceptance.  You  accept 
An  evening,  washed  of  its  over-tones 
By  strict  seclusion,  yet  arc  not  secluded 
Withheld  at  your  proper  bounds.  From  there 
Your  returns  may  enter,  welcome  strangers 
Into  a  civil  country  (you  were  not  the  first 
To  see  it),  but  a  country,  natural  and  profuse 
Unbroken  by  past  incursions,  as  the  theme 
Strung  over  stave,  is  rediscovered 
After  dismemberment  in  the  canon,  and  over  stave 
Can  still  proceed,  unwound,  unwinding 
To  its  established  presence,  its  territory 
Staked  and  sung;  and  the  phrase  descends 
As  a  phrase  concluded.  Released 
From  knowing  to  acknowledgment,  from  prison 
To  powers,  you  arc  new-found 
Neighboured,  having  earned  relation 
With  all  that  is  other.  Still  you  must  wait, 

For  evening’s  ashen,  like  the  slow  fire 
Withdrawn  through  the  whitened  log 
Glinting  through  grainmarks  where  the  wood  splits : 
Let  be  its  being :  the  scene  extends 
Not  hope,  but  the  urgency  that  hopes  for  means. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S  ENGLISH  HISTORIES 

Shal{espeare  from  Richard  II  to  Henry  V.  By  Derek  Traversi.  ! 

Hollis  &  Carter,  30s. 

WHEN  WE  look  at  Shakespeare’s  work  as  a  whole,  the  element 
that  strikes  us  most  about  it  is  its  continuous  capacity  for  change 
and  development,  and  this  constantly  unstable  element  in  his 
make-up  seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  much  of  his  power. 
Almost  any  period  of  his  plays  could,  if  we  did  not  know  what  | 
came  after,  be  justified  as  a  nnal  period.  But  our  awareness  of 
the  continuity  of  the  plays  points  up  our  sense  of  the  transitional 
features  in  them,  our  sense  of  what  was  consolidated,  or  matured, 
or  abandoned.  From  this  point  of  view  the  English  histories  i 
from  Richard  II  to  Henry  V  are  of  particular  interest.  Lying 
on  the  fringe  of  the  major  plays,  they  clearly  mark  an  important 
shift  in  Shakespeare’s  development.  But  besides  this,  they  arc  1 
interesting  in  having  a  very  explicit  form  of  continuity :  close 
together  in  time,  they  are  close  also  in  their  matter.  This  last 
factor,  representing  as  it  does  Shakespeare’s  committing  him 
self  to  a  group  of  plays  about  the  same  set  of  characters,  seems 
all  the  more  likely  to  provoke  development  in  the  writer,  to 
make  a  continuous  re-thinking  almost  obligatory.  Whatever , 
Shakespeare  began  by  thinking  of  Hal  and  Falstaff,  the  hKt) 
that  he  wrote  three  plays  about  them  would  make  it  surprising! 
if  he  continued  to  think  the  same  thing  all  the  time;  in  no | 
respect  can  the  mere  thinking-up  of  a  situation  be  expected  to  I 
take  it  wholly  out  of  the  gravitational  field  of  the  writer’s  con- 1 
cern.  Thus  in  our  approach  to  these  plays  we  have  to  expect  | 
them  continually  to  sfiow  flexibility  and  freedom,  and  const- ^ 
quently  to  be  surprising,  complex,  and  sometimes  confusing 
Nor  do  we  have  to  expect  t(x>  much  consistency  about  their 
development :  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV  are  less  simple  in  their 
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structure  and  intentions  than  Richard  II,  but  we  have  to  reckon 
with  a  Henry  V,  which  goes  back  to  a  simpler  and  different 
manner.  If  our  view  of  the  plays  allows  of  their  being  progres¬ 
sive,  then  in  one  way  or  another  we  must  allow  for  their  being 
sometimes  regressive  too. 

But  for  the  most  part  they  clearly  need  to  be  studied  in  terms 
of  their  growth,  and  Mr.  Traversi’s  earlier  work  has  always 
shown  him  conscious  of  this  aspect  of  them.  He  sees  them  as 
presenting  a  developing  critique  of  political  behaviour,  and 
in  particular  of  the  relationship  between  morality  and  political 
success.  Richard  II  is  a  legitimate  holder  of  the  royal  office, 
but  by  his  own  unworthiness  he  forfeits  the  natural  right  to 
allegiance  which  that  office  confers.  Without  that  natural  right 
Henry  IV  has  to  fall  back  upon  shrewdness  and  expertise  and 
calculation,  but  the  strife  and  divisions  of  his  reign  are  an  in¬ 
escapable  consequence  of  his  flaunting  of  the  moral  order  in 
his  murder  of  Richard.  Henry  V,  free  of  this  moral  burden  yet 
a  true  son  of  his  father  in  temperament  and  outlook,  represents 
both  the  achievements  and  tne  limitations  of  the  new  order. 
The  complexity  of  Shakespeare’s  intentions  of  course  finds  its 
fittest  realisation  in  Falstan,  himself  a  part  of  the  disorder  that 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Here  we  have  a  vital  element 
of  growth  and  change :  in  Henry  IV  Part  I,  critical  of  and  out¬ 
side  the  main  political  spirit  of  the  play  and  a  link  between  the 
various  scKial  levels  of  the  action;  in  Part  II,  changed  and 
darkened  so  as  to  share  the  more  sombre  spirit  of  that  play  and 
also  so  as  to  make  Hal’s  reflection  of  him  more  feasible;  and  in 
Henry  V,  enshrined  in  a  death  mysteriously  moving  and  un¬ 
expected  that  marks  his  incompatibility  with  the  political  suc¬ 
cess  and  glamour  that  Shakespeare  (albeit  ambiguously  at  times) 
is  committed  to  present.  Mr.  Traversi  has  presented  this  thesis 
before,  but  this  new  book  pursues  the  various  thematic  muta¬ 
tions  more  extensively  and  rigorously  by  way  of  a  close  and 
detailed  analysis  and  expands  somewhat  the  political  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  series. 

We  can  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Traversi’s  account  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  an  evolutionary  one,  and  one  that  allows  for  a 
change  of  direction.  Though  at  times  perhaps  it  gives  an  un¬ 
necessary  air  of  system,  it  docs  nevertheless  give  due  weight  to 
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the  increase  of  complexity  which  we  feel  to  develop  in  these 
plays.  Indeed,  Mr.  Traversi’s  virtues  as  a  critic  may  be  expected 
to  make  themselves  felt  precisely  here  in  that  he  has  always 
been  prepared  to  register  the  harmonics  of  our  response  to 
poetry.  But  he  seems  too  often  to  do  this  at  the  expense  of  a 
clear  appreciation  of  the  more  conscious  elements  in  a  work, 
elements  of  structure,  convention,  moral  explicitness.  One  of 
the  persistent  weaknesses  in  the  present  book  is  that  we  are 
never  quite  sure  about  what  elements  in  the  interpretation  were 
consciously  present  to  Shakespeare.  To  talk,  for  example,  as 
Mr.  Traversi  does  of  a  change  from  a  ‘feudal’  view  of  kingship 
in  Richard  II  to  a  more  ‘modern’  view  in  Henry  IV  and  Henry 
V  seems  to  give  an  unusually  historical  stress  to  the  continuity. 

What  sort  of  continuity  the  plays  have  is  clearly  vital,  and 
for  the  conscious  elements  in  it  Mr.  Traversi  leans  heavily  upon 
Dr.  Tillyard’s  account  of  the  plays,  and  especially  upon  what  he 
calls  the  ‘inherited  theme’ — the  divinely  instituted  nature  of  the 
royal  office,  the  guilt  of  the  house  of  Lancaster — upon  which 
Shakespeare  has  imposed  a  more  personal  and  independent 
study  of  kingship.  Now  this  ideological  continuity  of  the 
‘inherited  theme’  as  Mr.  Traversi  presents  it  is  something  that 
needs  to  be  handled  carefully.  It  represents  a  very  long  commit¬ 
ment  indeed.  Seen  as  a  long-term  series  from  Richard  II  to 
Richard  III,  do  we  seem  rather  to  leave  Shakespeare  cursing  his 
luck  or  his  bad  judgment  in  that  he  wrote  the  latter  part  of  the 
series  first.  And  if  we  push  this  continuity  too  hard,  we  find 
ourselves  wondering  if  there  was  enough  variety  of  opportunity 
or  degrees  of  freedom  for  Shakespeare  is  a  massive  Aeschylean 
saga  of  crime  and  punishment  and  if  Shakespeare  could  commit 
himself  for  that  long  to  the  same  framework.  And  the  difficulty 
of  applying  the  long-term  philosophy  of  history  to  the  cycle 
which  ends  with  Henry  V  is  that  it  gives  an  interim  nature  to 
that  play  which  the  cycle  itself  hardly  seems  to  want  to 
establish. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  we  can  let  our  conception  of  the  overall 
picture  blot  out  much  vital  local  detail.  Crucially,  as  applied  to 
the  plays  from  Rickard  II  to  Henry  IV,  it  seems  not  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  figure  of  Henry  IV  himself.  Firstly,  in 
Richard  II  Shakespeare  is  oddly  silent  about  Bolingbroke’s 
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motives.  Other  people  in  later  plays  can  say  what  they  might 
have  been :  Mr.  Traversi  can  expansively  provide  them,  but  the 
play  itself  says  little:  there  is  a  gap  between  his  coming  ‘for 
Lancaster’  and  his  being  crowned  king.  If  we  feel  that  Shake - 
,  speare  intended  us  to  read  Bolingbroke  in  a  critical  light,  this 
tends  to  make  the  play,  rather  interestingly,  somewhat  dis- 
spirited  about  either  side  in  pohtics  (a  bit  more  like  Marlowe’s 
,  Edward  II  than  it  in  fact  is).  As  it  is,  we  do  take  more  of  a 
stand  on  the  moral  issue.  It  is  clear  that  Richard  is  a  vicious  and 
corrupt  king  and  that  the  kingdom  is  certainly  better  off  with¬ 
out  him.  Shakespeare  is  of  course  interested  in  Richard  and  in 
j  his  situation,  and  his  ways  of  meeting  it.  Indeed,  the  whole 
1  business  about  the  ‘anointed  king’  is  exactly  one  of  those  ways 
1  of  meeting  it  and  is  one  of  the  most  dramatically  moving  of 
Richard’s  continual  self-  projections.  If  we  see  this  mysterious 
sacramental  attitude  to  monarchy  as  very  much  part  of  a 
i  dramatic  problem  peculiar  to  Richard  //,  then  that  helps  us  to 
sec  why  it  is  not  taken  over  by  the  other  plays.  For  this  reason 
I  am  not  very  eager  to  accept  a  continuity  based  partly  on  the 
i  divinely  instituted  nature  of  the  royal  office :  certainly  in  King 
John  allegiance  has  a  moral  basis,  and  Richmond’s  oration 
I  before  Bosworth  gives  moral  justification  for  action  against  a 
i  tyrant.  The  latter  case  gets  emphasis  of  course  because  of  the 
f  Tudor  theme,  but  in  Richard  II  Shakespeare’s  perfunctory  way 

iwith  Bolingbroke  is  still  enough  to  bring  Richard  face  to  face 
with  his  spiritual  crisis. 

Going  on  from  Richard  II  to  the  later  plays,  too  much  stress 
I  on  the  Richard  II  motif  surely  somewhat  distorts  them,  and 
I  again  distorts  in  particular  Henry  IV  himself.  On  Mr.  Traversi’s 
\  view  the  disorder  and  disintegration  that  we  see  are  part  of  the 
I  process  of  moral  retribution.  But  disorder  and  disintegration 
arc  strong  terms,  and  they  seem  often  more  apt  as  applied  to 
the  rebels  against  Henry  IV  than  to  Henry  IV  himself.  For 
much  of  the  time  what  we  see  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Henry  himself  and  of  the  authority  he  represents,  a  success 
1  story.  Such  elements  as  threaten  anarchy  arc  put  down,  and  we 

isce  insurrection  rather  than  civil  war  if  the  latter  be  taken  as 
making  doubtful  the  questions  of  sovereignty  and  executive 
power  (hardly  doubtful  here)  and  if  the  Henry  VI  plays  with 
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their  disastrous  and  unscrupulous  scramble  for  power  be  taken 
as  an  index  to  it.  Furthermore,  in  Part  I  the  King  does  not 
seem  particularly  self-aware  in  any  moral  way :  his  attitude  to 
Hal’s  apparent  dissoluteness  is  of  the  what-have-I-done-to- 
dcserve-tlus  order.  Indeed,  Henry  IV’s  use  of  Richard  is  in¬ 
terestingly  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  play;  he  takes  up  not 
Richard’s  corruptness  but  his  folly  in  being,  as  king,  over- 
familiar,  in  leaving  himself  too  little  unknown.  This  courtship 
of  the  common  people  is  of  course  ascribed  not  to  Richard  but 
to  Bolingbroke  in  the  previous  play.  This  reversal  does  not 
matter  at  all  providing  we  don’t  ask  for  or  seek  lo  impose  a 
rigid  consistency  which  it  is  not  the  intention  of  these  plays  to 
provide.  Shakespeare  in  the  Henry  IV  plays  has  his  sights  upon 
Hal,  and  the  use  here  of  this  motif  of  being  too  known  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  emphasis  which  Shakespeare  wants  to  throw 
upon  him.  The  rebels  of  course  take  up  a  position  about 
Richard,  but  that  is  because  as  rebels  they  need  to  and  because 
they  are  ‘politicians’.  Falstaff,  who  has  as  good  a  nose  as  any 
for  a  person’s  vulnerability,  does  not  make  the  innuendoes  about 
Henry  IV  that  we  might  expect  if  the  latter  were  presented  to 
us  in  so  little  favourable  a  moral  light.  In  Part  II  Henry  is  as 
much  an  unfortunate  as  an  immoral  man,  and  we  are  left  in 
some  doubt  about  what  precisely  is  ‘the  soil  of  the  achievement’, 
whether  it  is  complicity  in  murder  or  usurpation.  In  short, 
there  is  room  for  Shakespeare  to  be  somewhat  more  unsystem¬ 
atic  and  empirical  about  the  issue  than  Mr.  Traversi’s  reading 
allows  for.  Shakespeare  could  ascribe  a  guilt  of  some  sort  to 
Henry  FV  when  he  wanted,  but  he  did  not  want  it  continually 
present  as  an  issue.  After  all,  taking  the  plays  as  a  whole,  wc 
are  perhaps  more  surprised  as  where  he  did  not  use  it  than  at 
where  he  did;  this  element  in  the  continuity  could  often  come 
in  very  usefully  except  that  Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to  have 
it  in  mind. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Traversi’s  political  analysis  with 
which  I  find  myself  most  in  disagreement.  As  outlined  above. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  explicit  continuity  he  posits  is  sufficiently 
established,  and  I  think  that  beyond  this  there  is  roewn  for  doubt 
in  some  of  the  things  he  explores.  Again,  it  is  basically  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  continuity,  and  this  time  it  concerns  the  first  part  of 
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j  Henry  IV.  Mr.  Traversi,  seeing  it  in  terms  of  a  political  struggle 
between  two  ideologies,  seems  to  miss  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
play.  It  seems,  in  the  first  place,  very  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  style  of  Part  I  from  that  of  the  otner  histories.  Not  merely 
is  there  a  comic  element  present,  it  is  also  pervasive;  it  is  not 
;  confined  only  to  the  Falstaff  scenes.  Hotspur  is  surely  another 
character  whose  comic  possibilities  are  exploited  (and  there  is 
no  need  to  suppose  him  so  exploited  all  the  time :  as  with  Fal¬ 
staff,  Shakespeare  was  somewhat  involved  with  him  too,  but 
more  expectedly).  By  seeing  him  in  relation  to  the  political 
issues,  Mr.  Traversi  presents  us  with  a  Hotspur  who  represents 
an  outmoded  concept  of  feudal  honour  whose  weakness  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  moral  weakness  of  the  causes  he  makes  his  own. 
This  seems,  anyway,  a  bit  too  convenient  of  Hotspur’s  honour. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  a  Hotspur  to  whose  ‘self-confessed’ 

[  inarticulacy  wc  are  at  once  directed  (the  speech — in  Act  V, 
i  Scene  ii — surely  serves  as  the  prelude  to  the  entry  of  a  mes- 
I  jcngcr  with  letters  which  Hotspur,  busy  with  some  rather  in- 
j  cendiary  rhetoric,  cannot  find  time  to  read).  The  fact  is  that 
\  Hotspur  is  something  of  a  fantasist,  and  against  this  Hal  comes 
j  out  well :  indeed,  Hal’s  connection  with  Falstaff  illustrates 
:  Hal’s  being  securely  and  humanly  anchored  in  a  way  in  which 
Hotspur  is  not.  Mr.  Traversi  makes  too  much  of  Hal’s  dctach- 
i  ment:  his  success  as  a  person  is  directly  related  to  his  success 
I  as  a  prince;  Shakespeare  takes  up  hardly  at  all  the  intrigues 
against  his  father  of  which  as  prince  he  was  sometimes  sus- 
pccted.  The  strange  thing  about  Hotspur  of  course  is  Shake¬ 
speare’s  use  of  him  as  a  means  of  exposing  other  fantastics— 
tne  popinjay  at  Holmedon  who  pestered  him  for  his  prisoners, 
poets  and  Sunday  citizens,  and,  above  all,  Glendower — when  he 
speaks  with  a  boisterous  realism  very  different  from  his  roman¬ 
tic  vein.  The  presence  of  this  comic  element  gives  us  a  standard 
I  by  which  to  judge  the  rebels,  and  it  is  hardly  a  moral  one  about 
their  politics;  the  rebel  conference  in  .Act  III  is  distinguished 
more  for  its  comedy  (of  forgotten  maps,  rivers  to  be  turned 
i  round,  magic  and  devils,  of  a  husband  without  Welsh  and  a 
I  wife  without  English)  than  for  its  political  interest.  Shake- 
t  speare’s  interest  throughout  is  in  what  makes  for  sanity  and 
t  shrewdness.  Presumably  it  is  because  he  wanted  to  illustrate 
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Hal’s  adequacy  in  this  respect  that  he  gives  him  the  first 
soliloquy  which  lets  the  audience  in  on  to  the  shrewdness  and 
sense  basic  to  his  nature.  He  could  have  relied  more  on  a 
‘conversion’  view  of  Hal.  Shakespeare  seems  in  fact  to  have 
changed  his  mind  here:  at  the  end  of  Richard  II  he  makes 
Henry  IV  speak  of  the  ‘sparks  of  better  hope'  that  he  sees  in  his 
son;  but  in  Part  I  the  King’s  sense  of  his  son’s  virtues  has  gone, 
which  means,  usefully  enough,  that  the  audience  are  the  only 
ones  in  on  the  secret.  Part  I  thus  has  something  of  the  who- 
makes-the-best-sense  ?  as  well  as  of  the  local-boy-makes-good 
formula.  In  all  this  it  is  much  closer  to  the  comedies  than  the 
histories. 

But  if  Mr.  Traversi  overplays  the  way  in  which  Part  I  is 
like  the  other  plays,  he  docs  on  the  other  hand  present  very 
convincingly  those  ways  in  which  Part  II  differs  from  it,  both 
in  its  organisation  and  style.  This  is  the  best  part  of  his  book. 
He  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  sombre  tone  of  the  later  play  which, 
for  the  most  part,  his  method  of  analysis  can  well  indicate  and 
explore;  it  is  the  most  purely  thematic  play  that  Shakespeare 
ever  wrote,  and  as  such  it  is  a  proper  opportunity  for  thematic 
criticism.  We  come  of  course  against  the  question  of  what  cal¬ 
culation  Shakespeare  had  made  about  Part  II.  Again  Mr. 
Traversi  ducks  this  sort  of  question.  He  follows  other  critics 
in  taking  Parts  I  and  II  as  two  sections  of  one  play  and  sees 
Part  II  (loing  for  Justice  what  Part  I  had  done  for  Chivalry. 
But  if  so  Shakespeare  badly  miscalculated  about  his  plot;  in 
terms  of  plot,  much  of  Part  II  is  left  high  and  dry.  There  is  no 
sense  of  accumulation  about  one  crucial  point  as  there  is  in 
Part  I;  it  is  more  of  a  tragedy  of  manners;  it  goes  over  again 
some  of  the  Part  I  material  because  the  King  seems  still  un¬ 
convinced  of  Hal’s  integrity;  we  have  the  mere  fag-end  of 
rebellion;  and  Falstaff  is  not  nearly  so  well  served.  These  pecu 
liarities  still  seem  to  make  it  more  sensible  to  suppose  that  Shake¬ 
speare  had  intended  to  follow  up  Part  I  with  Henry  V.  As  it 
stands,  both  Part  II  and  Henry  V  are  a  bit  short  on  material, 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  start  off  Henry  V  with  the  two 
most  moving  scenes  of  Part  II — the  death  of  Henry  IV  and  the 
rejection  of  Falstaff.  In  so  far  as  the  basic  heroic  tone  of  Henry  V 
was  a  commitment  from  the  start,  one  can  only  assume  that 
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Shakespeare  had  discovered  things  to  say  which  that  tone  would 
barely  permit.  These  would  seem  to  be  concerned  pardy  with 
the  tragic  nature  of  Part  II  and  the  re-emergence  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  pattern  of  the  history  play,  and  partly  with  the  success  of 
Falstad.  Mr.  Traversi,  like  many  critics,  may  be  right  to  see 
the  less  wholesome  side  of  Falstaff  stressed  here,  but  this  is  far 
from  certain  and,  anyway,  difhcult  to  establish.  The  idea  of 
Falstaff  sometimes  amuses,  sometimes  disgusts,  sometimes 
bores;  we  do  not  always  feel  the  same  way  about  him,  and 
Shakespeare  himself  may  have  felt  just  as  flexibly.  He  has  to  be 
rejected  of  course,  and  it  is  necessary  and  upsetting — which  is 
what  it  docs  in  fact  seem.  Mr.  Traversi  may  be  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  there  could  be  no  room  for  him  in  Henry  F,  but  the 
dramatic  risk  was  greater  than  the  thematic  one.  Part  II  may 
be  the  play  meant  to  exploit  Falstaff,  though  that  in  no  way 
depreciates  the  seriousness  of  it.  In  the  end  perhaps  Shakespeare 
was  glad  to  see  him  off :  the  account  of  his  death  docs  indeed 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  Shakespeare  was  involved,  but  it 
may  also  be  a  declaration  of  independence.  But  the  rhetoric 
and  the  sententious  tone  of  Part  II  are  interestingly  close  to 
tragedy :  they  may  have,  derived  from  the  sort  of  thinking  that 
Sh^cspcarc  had  put  through  in  Part  I  (the  Archbishop  scene  in 
Act  IV  of  Part  I  looks  like  the  first  deposit  laid  down  on  Part  II) 
—or  they  could  of  course  derive  from  some  private  source  totally 
unconnected  with  the  plays.  This  leaks  out  on  occasion  in 
Henry  V — at  Agincourt  and  persistently  in  the  sub-plot — but  in 
that  play  for  the  most  part  we  can  feel  the  dramatist’s  imagina¬ 
tion  not  driven  full  out. 

We  have  in  these  plays  a  dramatist  who  has  come  far;  they 
arc  a  shelving  beach  going  off  into  the  deep.  Mr.  Traversi  is 
fully  alive  to  this  aspect  of  them,  but  I  feel  that  his  approach 
cannot  always  come  off  profitably.  He  sometimes  in  his  analyses 
of  the  poetry  pushes  too  hard :  why  should  we  describe  Bolin- 
broke’s  rebuttal  of  Norfolk  in  Richard  //,  Act  I,  Scene  i,  as 
‘weakened  by  overstatement’,  there  is  too  much  of  this  sort  of 
subjectivity:  there  must  be  times  when  we  let  the  meanings 
hole  up  without  sending  the  terriers  down  after  them.  And  in 
terms  of  the  wider  structure  of  each  play  he  sometimes  pushes 
too  little;  we  lose  sight  of  the  main  lines  in  all  the  sidings  and 
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marshalling  yards.  So  for  all  the  analysis,  much  remains  un¬ 
clear.  The  book  seems  to  set  limits  to  the  utility  of  this  sort  of 
approach.  D  h.  Burden 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford 


POISE  IS  NOT  EQUIVOCATION 
Etherege  and  the  Seventeenth-Century  Comedy  of  Manners.  By 

Dale  Underwood.  Yale  Studies  in  English,  Volume  135, 

1957- 

‘EASY’  ETHEREGE  has  been  too  difficult  for  the  critics.  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Macaulay  left  him  out  altogether,  and  Gosse,  Palmer 
and  Dobree  only  made  pretty  elementary  noises.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  somebody  intelligent  who  has  really  read  and  re-read 
this  grossly  underrated  dramatist.  It  is  Mr.  Underwood’s 
declared  intention  to  define  the  intellectual  and  social  back¬ 
ground  to  Etherege’s  plays,  to  view  the  plays  in  the  light  of  this 
knowledge,  and  to  see  them  as  part  of  a  dramatic  tradition. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  first  section  is  Mr.  Underwood’s 
discussion  of  the  libertinism  of  the  period.  However,  it  is  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion  that  we  also  come  to  realise  the 
peculiarly  limited  value  of  a  knowledge  of  ‘intellectual  forces’. 
As  Mr.  Underwood  comments,  the  libertine’s  ‘concern  was  less 
with  a  systematic  body  of  thought  than  with  attitudes  and  modes 
of  behaviour.  Libertinism,  in  fact,  could  scarcely  by  its  nature 
become  a  philosophic  system.  One  might  rather  call  it,  though 
perhaps  with  misleading  gravity,  “a  way  of  life”  ’  (p.  12).  One 
understands  Mr.  Underwood’s  embarrassment  here,  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  gravity  is,  in  fact,  ‘misleading’.  It  seems  to  me 
quite  true  that  the  philosophic  idea  is  simply  being  made  use  of 
at  this  time  in  the  attempt  to  evolve  a  ‘way  of  life’.  One  wishes 
that  Underwood  had  followed  up  this  line  of  approach,  to 
‘define  a  configuration  of  forces  in  seventeenth-century  thought 
and  society’  (Preface,  vii).  In  the  following  discussion,  how¬ 
ever,  the  social  forces  pass  virtually  unnoticed.  And  this  is 
unfortunate,  for  if  the  interest  in  such  concepts  as  libertinism 
was  primarily  a  practical  one,  it  would  seem  more  valuable  to 
attempt  to  trace  the  factors  in  society  which  produced  this 
interest  than  sketch  a  history  of  libertinism  as  a  changing 
concept. 
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Moreover,  if  we  do  alter  the  focus  in  this  way,  the  comedies 
of  Etherege  emerge  as  more  affirmative  works  than  Underwood 
sees  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  inconsistencies  and  circu¬ 
larities  Underwood  notes  in  the  thought  of  the  period  predispose 
him  to  find  equivocation  and  ambiguity  in  the  plays.  These 
points,  however,  are  best  clarified  by  examining  the  plays  them¬ 
selves. 

In  opposition  to  the  usual  view  that  The  Comical  Revenge  is 
a  confusing  hodgepodge,  Mr.  Underwood  suggests  that  the  pla) 
has  a  design.  In  the  second  scene,  he  notes,  we  are  introduced 
cither  in  person  or  through  description  to  Sir  Frederick  (the 
comic  hero  or  libertine).  Sir  Nicholas  (the  pretender  to  wit  and 
libertinism)  and  Lord  Beaufort  (the  representative  of  pure  love), 
hi  setting  up  these  contrasts  and  qualifiers,  Underwood  secs 
The  Comical  Revenge  as  establishing  a  procedure  Etherege  was 
regularly  to  follow.  And  he  also  feels  that  this  is  true  of  the 
change  Sir  Frederick  undergoes  in  the  course  of  the  play :  ‘Sir 
Frederick’s  shift  of  undertaking  from  seduction  to  marriage 
assumes  at  the  denouement  a  form  which  raises  the  comic  ques 
tions  much  as  they  will  be  raised  in  virtually  all  the  later  plays’ 
(p.  53).  At  some  points  this  change  is  a  ‘conversion’,  and  at 
other  points  a  ‘fall’ — an  alteration  of  terms  by  which  he  means 
to  signify  the  uncertain  nature  and  value  of  the  change.  It  is, 
however,  concerning  this  that  one  has  to  disagree.  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  sees  the  major  question  as  residing  in  the  uncertainty  of 
Sir  Frederick’s  final  conversion  to  orthodox  morality  and  vir¬ 
tue.  And  personally,  I  don’t  think  we  are  intended  to  expect 
from  Sir  Frederick  a  virtuous  life  in  ‘the  conventional  sense’. 
If  one  is  to  appreciate  the  play  aright  one  has,  I  think,  to  feel 
sympathy  for  the  poise  of  attitudes  Sir  Frederick  finally  attains. 
This  poise  results  in  a  unique  moral  viewpoint,  and  to  assess  its 
worth  from  the  standpoint  of  virtue  ‘in  the  conventional  sense’ 
is  to  falsify  the  final  situation.  That  Mr.  Underwood  is  guilty 
of  this  error  is  obvious  from  his  comment  on  Sir  Frederick’s 
marriage :  ‘at  its  best  it  possesses  the  essential  foundations  for 
fulfilment  at  a  level  above  the  libertine  but  below  the  romantic 
reaches  of  courtly  assumptions’  (p.  55).  It  is  the  terms  ‘above’ 
and  ‘below’  which  are  misleading  here.  For  in  the  play  itself 
we  are  shown  that  neither  the  libertine  nor  the  romantic  ideal 
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offers  a  convincing  solution  to  the  problem  of  living.  Sir 
Frederick’s  attitude  at  the  conclusion — his  peculiar  blend  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  criticism,  affection  and  appetite — is,  I  think,  a  more 
satisfactory  one  than  Mr.  Underwood  suggests. 

As  Underwood  notices.  She  Would  If  She  Could  has  certain 
similarities  to  The  Comical  Revenge.  Like  Sir  Frederick,  the 
heroes  (Freeman  and  Courtal)  first  attempt  to  seduce  the 
heroines  (Ariana  and  Gatty)  and  conclude  by  marrying  them.  ! 
But,  again,  Mr.  Underwood’s  statement  about  things  at  the 
close  is  misleading.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Pepys  thought 
the  conclusion  ‘mighty  insipid’.  Presumably,  he  felt  that  the 
heroes  were  made  to  undergo  too  total  a  conversion  to  romantic 
love.  Mr.  Underwood,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  conclusion  j 
mighty  ambiguous.  He  feels  that  the  heroes’  remainine  ) 
elements  of  libertinism  threaten  to  undermine  their  future  well¬ 
being.  The  final  attitudes  of  the  heroes  seem  to  me  more  satis¬ 
factorily  poised  than  either  of  these  accounts  suggests. 

That  it  is,  indeed,  in  this  poise  of  attitudes  that  a  positive 
assertion  resides  is  suggested  by  the  characters  of  Gatty  and 
Ariana.  In  terms  of  dramatic  technique,  the  poise  they  have 
from  the  commencement  attained  is  represented  by  an  alteration 
of  their  roles.  When,  for  example,  Gatty’s  passionate  nature 
asserts  itself  a  little  too  forcefully,  Ariana  enters  as  the  voice  of 
control.  When  Ariana  fails  to  conceal  her  passion,  Gatty  quali¬ 
fies  it.  Mr.  Underwood  would  probably  feel  that  this  qualifies 
the  success  of  the  girls :  we  have,  I  feel  he  would  say,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  poise  they  achieve  is  a  precarious  one — separated, 
the  girls  would  fail.  But  such  an  hypothesis  is  irrelevant :  Gatty 
and  Ariana  are  for  the  purposes  of  the  play  inseparables.  And 
anyway,  we  have  to  be  shown  what  qualities  they  are  poising. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  moments  in  the  play.  First,  the  moment  | 
when  ‘with  a  little  force’  Freeman  and  Courtal  succeed  in  kiss¬ 
ing  the  girls’  hands : 

Ariana.  Well,  I  am  not  the  first  unfortunate  woman  that 
has  been  forced  to  give  her  hand,  where  she  never  intends 
to  bestow  her  heart. 

Gatty.  Now,  do  you  think  ’tis  a  bargain  already.  (Plays, 
ed.  H.  F.  B.  Brett-Smith,  Vol.  II,  p.  107.) 
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Ariana’s  comment  seems  controlled,  and  in  one  sense  it  is.  But 
it  is  not  controlled  enough.  She  is  already  thinking  in  terms  of 
a  serious  involvement.  Gatty  enters  with  a  restraining  note. 

A  little  later,  when  Courtal  and  Freeman  are  about  to  leave, 
the  roles  are  reversed : 


Ariana.  The  Ladys  you  are  going  to,  will  not  be  so  hard- 
^  hearted. 

Courtal  to  Freeman.  On  my  Conscience,  they  love  us,  and 
begin  to  grow  jealous  already. 

Courtal.  Come,  come,  we  know  you  have  mind  to  meet 
us :  we  cannot  sec  you  blush,  speak  it  out  boldly. 

Gatty.  Will  you  swear,  then,  not  to  visit  any  other  Women 
before  that  time? 

Ariana.  Not  that  we  are  jealous,  but  because  we  would  not 
have  you  tir’d  with  the  impertinent  Conversation  of  our 
Sex,  and  come  to  us  dull  and  out  of  humour.  {Ibid., 
p.  109.) 

At  first,  Ariana  is  a  little  too  impulsive ;  the  men  eagerly  recog¬ 
nise  her  jealousy.  But  subsequently,  Gatty  is  even  more  obvi- 
'  ously  jealous — and  Ariana  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  counteract 
t  this.  Ariana’s  comment  is  in  itself,  however,  superbly  poised 
:  above  two  possible  meanings.  At  its  intended  level,  she  is 

I  saying  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  bored  by  the  two  men.  But 
she  may  also  be  seen  as  saying  that  they  don’t  want  the  men  to 
find  them  boring.  She  is  seen  to  be  calculating — but  she  is  cal¬ 
culating  because  of  her  impulsive  affection  for  Freeman.  It  is 
this  combination  of  control  and  impulsiveness  which  makes  the 
two  girls  successful — and,  we  feel,  rightly  successful.  As  a 

!  result,  before  the  heroes  are  even  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  poising  or  reconciling  such  qualities  as  these,  we  arc  shown 
that  the  girls  have  solved  things  very  nicely  for  themselves. 
1  Mr.  Underwood  has  little  to  say  about  Gatty  and  Ariana,  but 
j  this  dramatic  effect  surely  contributes  to  the  play’s  affirmative 
[  quality.  Many  of  the  things  suggested  above  apply  also  to 

IMr.  Underwood’s  analysis  of  The  Man  of  Mode.  E>cspitc  many 
perceptive  remarks  along  the  way,  Mr.  Underwood’s  scheme  of 
things  falsifies  both  the  impression  we  receive  from  the  play  and 
the  structure  which  produces  this  impression.  He  notices,  for 
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example,  that  the  minor  plot  is  composed  of  two  groups  of 
characters.  First,  there  are  the  representatives  of  what  he  calls 
the  ‘traditional  honest-man  world’:  these  include  Young  Bel- 
lair,  a  morally  sincere  if  uninspiring  young  man,  and  Emilia 
whom  he  wishes  whole-heartedly  to  marry.  And  secondly, 
there  are  the  representatives  of  an  earlier  sense  of  honour — the 
parents  of  the  former.  ‘In  the  play’s  comedy  of  values,’  Mr. 
Underwood  states,  ‘the  parents  represent  one  extreme  for  which 
the  mode  of  the  hero  provides  the  opposite.  The  traditional 
honest-man  group  stands  between  the  two  as  a  mean  end,  in 
terms  of  the  play’s  own  values,  the  nearest  approach  to  an  ideal’ 
(p.  81).  I  cannot  feel  that  this  is  to  see  things  ‘in  terms  of  the 
play’s  own  values’.  That  Mr.  Underwood  should  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  it  is  Harriet  who  emerges  triumphant  in  terms  of 
action  and  the  play’s  values  (if  you  like  the  word,  she  is  the 
play’s  ‘ideal’)  is  particularly  strange  after  his  analysis  of  her 
character : 

She  has  much  of  the  combativeness  which  characterises  the 
hero;  she  is  almost  as  fond  of  and  quite  as  skilled  at  dis¬ 
sembling  as  he;  and  she  is  far  from  immune  to  the  pleasure 
of  conquest  and  power.  She  has,  that  is,  some  of  the  nature 
and  most  of  the  art  of  the  hero.  .  .  .  She  has  something  of 
Loveit’s  intensity  but  with  a  greater  self-control.  .  . . 
Finally,  while  she  has  something  of  Dorimant’s  pride  and 
self-assertion,  she  has  a  greater  willingness  to  submit  her¬ 
self  to  the  ‘bond’  of  love  (p.  80). 

One  only  needs  to  add  Harriet’s  sense  of  the  ‘joy’  of  life  to  the 
list,  and  one  will  see  why  her  reconciliation  of  normally  con¬ 
flicting  qualities  marks  her  out  as  the  play’s  ‘ideal’.  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood’s  description  of  the  position  of  the  ‘traditional  honest-man 
world’  seems  uneasy,  and  subsequently  he  shows  us  the  pervad¬ 
ing  futility  of  this  group.  This,  however,  produces  the  final 
comment  that  ‘the  fact  that  his  [Etherege’s]  plays  offer  no  ade¬ 
quate  alternative  to  the  frivolity  which  they  expose  would  seem 
to  indicate  for  their  author  the  final  comedy  of  man’  (p.  93)- 
And  here  again  one  has  to  object.  Mr.  Underwood  first  sets  up 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  an  ideal  something  which  docs  not 
have  this  position,  and  then  says  that  this  ‘ideal’  is  shown  to  be 
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not  really  worthwhile.  The  play  does  not  seem  to  me  this 
iconoclastic. 

Mr.  Underwood’s  book  is  a  stimulating  one,  and  I  regret  that 
1  have  only  been  able  to  concern  myself  with  the  central  part. 
One  is,  however,  perturbed  that  the  closeness  of  the  criticism 
results  finally  in  a  sort  of  stalemate  which  Mr.  Underwood 
wrongly  ascribes  to  the  plays.  To  suggest  on  one  page,  for 
example,  that  Harriet’s  picture  of  life  in  the  country  may  be 
seen  as  a  ‘symbol  of  fertility’,  and  to  suggest  on  the  next  that  ‘a 
temporary  endurance  of  the  country  is  at  best  a  partial  and  tenta¬ 
tive  antidote’  to  the  vices  of  city  life  is  to  worry  the  play  in  a  way 
that  is  ultimately  simply  confusing.  In  defence  of  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  it  might  be  said  that  he  is  attempting  here  ‘to  realise  as 
sensitively  and  completely  as  possible  this  or  that  which  claims 
his  attention’  (F.  R.  Leavis).  But  different  claims  normally  carry 
different  weights,  and  this  should  be  registered  in  criticism. 
Don’t  we  feel,  for  example,  that  the  marriage  provisoes  are, 
primarily,  successful  resolutions  of  antithetical  claims  (and,  only 
slightly — if  at  all — pointers  to  an  uncertain  future)? 
i  It  is  here  that  the  historical  perspective,  spoken  of  earlier, 
i  would  be  of  some  value..  Such  a  perspective  would,  I  think, 
suggest  that  the  conclusions  of  the  plays  wherein  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  sees  ‘equivocation’  and  ‘uncertainty’  may  be  more  accur¬ 
ately  seen  as  containing  a  subtly-made  assertion :  ‘It  is  not  only 
difficult  to  poise  and  reconcile  antithetical  claims:  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  do  so.’  This  formula  has  for  me  the  advantage 
of  fitting  the  impression  I  receive  from  the  plays  and  my  notion 
of  what  Etherege’s  concern,  given  his  particular  society,  would 
most  probably  have  been.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to  be  guided 
here  in  one’s  attitude  and  emphasis  by  historical  factors  what¬ 
ever  one’s  ‘impression’.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  necessarily 
pure  about  impressions.  And  Mr.  Underwood  is  very  possibly 
displaying  the  influence  of  contemporary  (mid-twentieth  cen¬ 
tury)  ideas  on  literature  in  his  notion  of  a  final  ‘equivocation’. 

John  Hayman 


Dept,  of  English, 

North  Western  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
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KEATS  AGAIN 

John  Keats:  a  Reassessment.  Liverpool  English  Texts  and 
Studies  No.  5.  Edited  by  Kenneth  Muir.  Liverpool  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  30s. 

EXTRAVAGANCE  has  usually  been  the  besetting  sin  of 
writers  on  Keats;  extravagance  of  critical  judgment,  of 
‘scholarly’  speculation,  and  of  sheer  paper  and  ink.  His  poetry 
and  letters  seem  to  have  the  immediate  effect  of  dissolving  the 
usual  criteria  of  relevance,  economy,  and  often  of  sense.  It  is 
therefore  with  a  slight  shudder  of  apprehension  that  one  greets 
the  latest  addition  to  the  dropsical  bibliography.  However,  this 
collection  of  essays  is  not  notably  extravagant;  nor,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  it  notably  interesting.  The  majority  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  serve  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  there  is,  at  the 
moment,  little  to  be  said  about  Keats  which  is  both  new  and 
true.  The  brief  unsigned  introduction,  for  instance,  reads  like 
the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  academic  critics,  with  its 
generalisations  about  ‘Keats’s  development’  in  terms  of  the  ten¬ 
sion  between  his  ‘sensuous  love  of  beauty’  and  his  ‘sense  of  kin¬ 
ship  with  suffering  humanity’.  This  sort  of  schematisation 
comes  too  easily  to  be  of  any  critical  value.  The  one  touch  of 
what  seems  to  me  extravagance  here  is  the  suggestion  that 
Keats’s  is  a  ‘tragic’  art.  I  do  not  think  this  is  true  even  of  his 
finest  work,  acute  as  is  Keats’s  sense  of  the  romantic  dichotomy 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real;  at  least,  the  use  of  such  a  term 
requires  a  good  deal  of  justification,  such  as  one  does  not  find 
anywhere  in  this  volume. 

The  essays  themselves  vary  considerably  in  intention  and 
approach.  Professor  Muir  is  usefully  informative  in  gathering 
together  the  evidence  of  Hazlitt’s  influence  on  Keats’s  critical 
ideas,  but  his  general  discussion  of  the  Odes  has  the  air  of  a 
duty-call.  His  discussion  of  the  two  versions  of  Hyperion  is 
marred  by  his  attempt,  in  the  first  few  pages,  to  see  the  poem 
in  a  political  light.  He  quotes  Keats’s  wish  ‘to  put  a  Mite  of 
help  to  the  Lil>cral  side  of  the  Question’  without  making  it 
sufficiently  clear  that  Keats  was  referring  to  the  possibility  of 
his  undertaking  political  journalism,  and  he  puts,  I  suspect,  un- 
iustified  weight  on  Keats’s  use,  in  letters  referring  to  politics, 
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of  the  word  ‘progress’.  In  this  connection  he  also  quotes 
Saturn’s  words  to  Thea : 

Tell  me,  if  thou  seest 
A  certain  shape,  or  shadow,  making  way 
With  wings  or  chariot  fierce  to  repossess 
A  heaven  he  lost  erewhile;  it  must,  it  must 
Be  of  ripe  progress. 

What  this  has  to  do  with  the  argument  is  hard  to  see,  since  ‘of 
ripe  progress’  here  surely  means  just  ‘well  on  its  way’,  and  in 
any  case  Saturn  is  talking  of  his  ‘real  self’  on  its  way  to  re¬ 
occupy  heaven,  a  counter-revolutionary  wish-fulfilment. 

There  are,  I  think,  more  radical  criticisms  to  be  made  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muir’s  mode  of  procedure;  I  advance  them  with  diffi¬ 
dence,  since  he  can  point  to  distinguished  precedents,  and  his 
account  of  the  meaning  of  the  poems  is  far  from  tendentious. 
What  should,  perhaps,  be  questioned  is  the  status  of  the  kind  of 
enquiry  which  involves  looking  for  the  meaning  of  poems  in 
various  passages  of  Keats’s  correspondence  and  or  other  poems. 
Insofar  as  the  meaning  sought  is  in  fact  tkerCy  in  the  poem,  and 
the  supporting  passages  are  adduced  merely  as  a  way  of  pointing 
to  it,  so  that  the  meaning,  as  it  were,  remains  when  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  is  removed,  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  legitimate.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  can’t  help  feeling  that  phrases  like  ‘negative  capa¬ 
bility’,  when  used,  not  to  point  to  qualities  in  the  poetry,  but  to 
clarify  ‘meanings’  in  fragmentary  poems  like  Hyperton,  can 
be  a  dangerous  expedient.  The  temptation  to  say  that  we  under¬ 
stand  a  poem  when  what  we  really  understand  is  our  own 
imaginative  re-creation  of  the  poet’s  ‘thought’  is  a  strong  one, 
as  we  all  know  from  personal  experience.  Interesting  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muir’s  essay  is,  it  is  not  entirely  reassuring  in  this  respect. 

Arnold  Davenport’s  short  and,  in  its  manner,  exemplary 
essay  on  Autumn,  without  ever  departing  far  from  the  beaten 
track,  delivers  some  telling  criticisms  of  a  common  mis-reading 
of  the  poem  by  demonstrating  clearly  the  underlying  clegaic 
note.  Mr.  Allott’s  treatment  of  To  Psyche  is  more  ambitious, 
if  not  so  happy.  If  I  find  myself  unable  to  describe  this  essay 
without  some  degree  of  impatience,  it  is  primarily  because  1 
find  in  it  a  combination  of  many  of  the  worst  forms  of  modern 
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pedantry.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  wordy  reluctance  to  get 
down  to  the  matter  in  hand,  that  stalking  of  the  subject  from 
the  cover  of  one  critic  after  another,  which  leads  him  to  refer 
in  the  course  of  his  first  two  pages  to  Bridges,  Eliot,  Garrod, 
Ridley,  Murry,  Read  and  Hough.  There  follows  an  elaborately 
respectful  disagreement  with  Garrod  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
final  quatrain  of  the  ode,  in  which  Mr.  Allott  is  surely  right, 
though  I  doubt  if  it  was  necessary  to  tell  us  ‘that  Keats  was 
living  next  door  to  Fanny  Brawne  in  April  1819  and  probably 
kept  an  eye  on  her  window  when  it  was  lit  at  night’.  Then  we 
have  a  disagreement  with  Mr.  Holloway,  the  relevance  and 
even  the  drift  of  which  are  difficult  to  follow.  The  ensuing 
discussion  of  the  poem  itself  consists  of  much  source-hunting 
and  ancillary  speculation;  among  other  questions  raised  is, ‘How 
did  Keats  first  hear  of  Apuleius?’  I  am  not  unaware  that  such 
questions  have  in  the  past  fascinated,  and  will  not  doubt  con¬ 
tinue  to  fascinate  certain  scholarly  minds;  I  will  even  grant 
(though  imagination  boggles)  that  the  answer,  if  it  could  be 
found,  might  have  some  remote  bearing  on  the  poem  in  ques¬ 
tion.  What  can,  however,  be  properly  complained  of  is  the  way 
in  which,  in  what  purports  to  be  a  critical  discussion  of  a  poem 
which  presents  few  obvious  difficulties,  questions  of  this  kind 
completely  swamp  the  poem  itself.  It  is  even  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  create  imaginary  difficulties  about  the  innocent  phrase 
‘the  gardener  Fancy’,  to  be  resolved  by  reference  to  Puttenham, 
Sidney,  Bacon  and  Addison.  Mr.  Allott,  in  short,  brings  to  bear 
upon  To  Psyche  a  vast  amount  of  cumbrous  commentary  with¬ 
out  getting  anything  more  out  of  the  poem  than  clc  i  scrutiny 
would  yield  to  the  least  scholarly  reader. 

The  most  interesting  contributions  to  this  collection  arc  those 
which  deal  with  the  earlier  poetry,  which  has  naturally  received 
much  less  critical  attention  than  the  more  mature  work.  ‘Even 
to-day,’  writes  Miriam  Allott  in  her  interesting  study  of  the 
narrative  poems,  ‘  “appreciation”  of  Keats  often  amounts  to 
little  more  than  nerveless  picking-over  of  the  poems  for  evidence 
of  “rich  sensuousness”,  “poetic  effects”,  vivid  picture-making 
and  a  vaguely  defined  “principle  of  Beauty”,  varied  by  a  little 
source-hunting  and  talk  of  influences.’  Mrs.  Allott,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  attempting  to  show  an  underlying  similarity  in  theme 
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between  passages  in  Endymion,  the  narratives  and  the  Odes, 
gives  an  account  of  the  romantic  tensions  between  ideal  and 
reality  which  is  constantly  backed  up  by  reference  to  the  text. 
She  does  not  share  the  reluctance  of  many  of  her  predecessors  to 
identify  the  strong  erotic  element  in  these  tensions,  and  though 
she  does  less  than  justice  to  Isabella  (in  some  ways  the  most 
interesting  of  the  early  poems),  her  essay  does  something  to 
remove  discussion  of  these  poems  to  an  adult  level.  Clarisse 
Godfrey’s  discussion  of  Endymioriy  though  it  leaves  the  poem 
itself  as  perplexing  as  ever,  contains  some  telling  criticisms  of 
many  ‘interpretations’  of  it.  ‘The  search  for  allegory,’  she  writes, 
‘obscures  the  real  effect  of  some  parts  of  the  poem  and  does 
Keats  less  than  justice.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  four 
thousand  lines  might  have  been  filled,  and  there  is  much  interest 
in  the  particular  direction  Keats’s  imagination  took.’  The 
problem  which  arises  here  is,  what  kind  of  interest?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  as  a  psychological  document  Endymion  can  be 
endlessly  fascinating;  it  is  a  glorious  rag-bag  of  literary  scraps, 
immature  philosophising  and  unconscious  motives.  Once  one 
has  yielded  to  the  fascination,  how  is  one  to  end?  What  kind 
of  judgment  shall  we  find  ourselves  making?  All  Keats’s  work, 
1  think,  gives  rise  to  problems  of  this  kind,  more  acutely  per¬ 
haps  than  that  of  any  of  his  fellow-romantics.  Mr.  Eliot’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  man  who  suffers  and  the  mind  which 
creates  may  be  misleading  in  some  important  respects,  but  it 
docs  at  least  serve  to  remind  us  to  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
whether  we  arc  considering  poetry  as  poetry,  or  as  another 
thing.  This  can  never  be  other  than  healthy  when  it  is  Keats 
we  arc  considering. 

S.  W.  Dawson 

University  College, 

Swansea 
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The  Poetry  of  Experience.  By  Robert  Langbaum.  Chatto  & 
Windus,  1957,  21S.  j 

THE  FIRST  chapter  of  Mr.  Langbaum’s  book  is  headed  [ 
‘Romanticism  as  a  Modern  Tradition’,  which  recalls  Frank  | 
Kermode’s  Romantic  Image  and  John  Bayley’s  The  Romantic 
Survival.  All  three  were  published  at  roughly  the  same  time,  I 
but  The  Poetry  of  Experience  seems  to  have  been  much  less  F 
widely  discussed  than  the  others.  One  reason  may  be  that  these  j 
are  both  concerned  primarily  with  modern  poetry,  with  the  im- 1 
portance  of  recognising  a  continuance  of  Romantic  themes  and  I 
attitudes  in  the  work  of  modern  poets  like  Yeats  and  Eliot.  The  I 
value  of  the  critical  points  they  make  has  been  sufficiently  recog-  f 
nised,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  them,  but  merely  to  point 
to  the  quality  of  Mr.  Langbaum’s  achievement,  in  suggesting  ^ 
that  he  attempts  a  much  more  difficult  task;  he  seeks  to  per¬ 
suade  us  to  revise  our  estimate  of  nineteenth-century  poetry,  . 
especially  that  of  Browning,  in  the  light  of  this  recognition  of  ; 
a  surviving  Romantic  tradition. 

This  is  a  harder  task  because  critics  write  voluminously  on  , 
Yeats  and  Eliot  without  doubting  their  status  as  major  poets, 
but  have  practically  nothing  to  say  about  the  Victorian  poets  in 
particular,  whose  status  remains  at  the  best  questionable.  Keats 
has  his  devotees,  Arnold  is  accorded,  in  F.  R.  Leavis’s  words, 
a  ‘dilute  distinction’,  and  Hopkins  has  been  converted  into  a 
leading  modern  poet,  a  guise  in  which  he  is  rather  over-rated. 
Apart  from  these,  the  hundred  years  or  so  between  the  central 
achievement  of  Wordsworth  and  Yeats’s  Responsibilities  yields 
little  poetry  that  responds  to  the  critical  tools  of  our  time;  and 
it  is  simpler  to  discard  the  poetry  than  to  revise  attitudes  that 
are  part  of  a  fashionable  critical  orthodoxy.  Mr.  Langbaum  looks 
at  this  poetry  with  a  fresh  eye,  and  attempts  to  shape  tools  for  a  ; 
critical  reassessment  of  what  he  sees  as  the  typical  poetic  form  of  ^ 
this  period  and  of  our  own  time,  the  dramatic  monologue. 

This  has  had  little  attention,  except  as  one  of  Browning’s 
peculiarities,  or  as  a  label  to  apply  to  any  poem  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  spoken  by  someone  other  than  the  poet.  Mr.  Lang¬ 
baum’s  discussion  of  it  is  quite  new,  and  is  certainly  very 
important.  He  distinguishes  it  as  a  specifically  Romantic  form, 
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working  through  sympathy,  not  through  reference  to  external 
standards  of  judgment;  as  a  form  in  which  the  imagined 
speaker  learns  something,  comes  to  understand  (p.  209)  ‘the 
object  because,  seeing  it  through  his  own  perspective,  he  sees 
and  understands  himself  in  it’  in  a  moment  of  perception.  The 
perception  only  exists  in  the  experience,  and  is  valid  only  as  an 
acquisition  of  the  speaker;  it  cannot  be  fully  formulated  apart 
from  the  experience.  In  this  analysis  of  the  dramatic  monologue 
as  moving  towards  a  lyrical  intensity,  a  point  of  revelation, 
which  is  conditioned  and  limited  by  the  experience  out  of  which 
it  grows,  Mr.  Langbaum  brings  out  brilliantly  the  special  char¬ 
acter  of  the  form  in  nineteenth-century  and  modern  poetry.  He 
draws  a  nice  critical  boundary  between,  for  instance.  My  Last 
Duchess  or  The  Love  Song  of  /.  Alfred  Prufroc\  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  pre-Romantic  poems  which  superfici¬ 
ally  resemble  the  dramatic  monologue,  like  Eloisa  to  Abelard: 
and  he  probes  intelligently  (and  almost  for  the  first  time)  the 
sources  of  Browning’s  poetic  power. 

Here,  then,  is  a  book  dealing  with  important  critical  issues. 
I  want  to  make  this  plain,  because,  after  clapping  my  subject  on 
the  back,  crying  ‘Well  done!’  and  inviting  everyone  to  study 
him,  I  am  now  going  to  knock  him  down  unceremoniously  (he 
will  bounce  back  on  to  his  feet  again  quickly  enough).  His  vir¬ 
tues  are  obscured  by  the  dangerously  huge  generalisations  which 
frame  the  central  argument,  and  by  the  thickets  of  thorny  words 
which  sometimes  make  progress  difficult.  Worse  still,  the  cen¬ 
tral  argument  is  itself  vitiated  by  his  tendency  to  press  his  many 
fine  perceptions  into  dogma.  He  sets  up  a  rigid  contrast  between 
literature  before  and  after  that  vague  entity,  the  Enlightenment; 
Romanticism  becomes  an  attempt  to  answer  (p.  27)  ‘the  central 
question  posed  by  the  Enlightenment — the  question  of  tradition, 
of  how,  after  the  collapse  of  the  traditional  authority  for  values, 
to  find  and  justify  new  values’.  The  answer  comes  pat:  the 
Romanticist  discovers  a  ground  for  values  in  experience,  and 
the  values  he  finds,  and  to  which  he  gives  names  such  as  truth, 
beauty,  etc.,  arc  purely  existential,  and  not  to  be  defined  apart 
from  the  event  which  embodied  and  revealed  them.  The 
Romanticist  is  thus  seen  as  ‘making  new  values’.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this,  but  it  is  based  on  an  airy  conception  of  Romanti- 
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cism  as  a  ‘movement  in  thought  and  art’,  on  a  contrast  between  N< 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  as  embodiments  of  The 
ideas.  It  was  just  as  much  a  movement  in  life;  and  thought  Brov 
and  art  only  have  substance  in  relation  to  this.  In  any  case,  the  135), 
‘traditional  authority  for  values’  of  which  Mr.  Langbaum  mud 
speaks,  a  surviving  aristocratic  and  hierarchical  concept  of  an  demi 
ordered  world,  was  known  to  the  avant  garde  as  early  as  the  the  s 
sixteenth  century  as  a  fake.  The  collapse  of  this  authority  did  with 
not  mean  the  collapse  of  values  rooted  in  common  human  mora 
experience  and  relationships;  these  have  to  be  distinguished  Pow( 
from,  for  instance,  feudal  social  values,  which  certainly  decayed,  baun 
The  Romanticist  can  be  seen  not  as  making  new  values,  but  as  rcligi 
trying  to  find  a  new  centre,  a  new  authority,  for  old  ones.  right 
But  Mr.  Langbaum  insists  that  there  was  a  complete  change  lutes’ 
from  an  absolutist  to  (p.  107)  an  ‘empiricist  and  relativist  age’,;  etc.; 
in  which  ‘we  adopt  a  man’s  point  of  view  and  the  point  of  view;  be  re 
of  his  age  in  order  to  judge  him — which  makes  the  judgment  affirr 
relative,  limited  in  applicability  to  the  particular  conditions  of  in  w 
the  case’.  At  the  same  time,  he  argues  that  we  suspend  moral  value 
judgment  in  order  to  sympathise  with  the  speaker  of  the  drama-  blind 
tic  monologue  (p.  96),  specifically  ‘as  a  measure  of  the  price  wc  tian  1 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  appreciating  to  the  full’  the  Duke  in  My  1 
Last  Duchess.  A  question  he  does  not  ask  is  where  we  geti 
grounds  for  any  moral  judgment  in  a  ‘relativist’  age.  At  the  very ' 
least  we  retain  a  range  of  basic  values  as  conditions  for  living  in 
society,  which  have,  moreover,  the  support  of  a  long  Christian  Th 
tradition  which  the  Enlightenment  did  not  entirely  dispel.  It  is  time  1 
possible  to  read  this  poem  in  a  different  way.  We  do  not  exaedy  clcarl 
suspend  judgment,  for  we  have  nothing  to  judge  until  towards  well  1 
the  end,  when  we  learn  that  the  Duke  has  had  his  last  wifej  thep] 
murdered.  The  effect  of  the  poem  stems  from  the  clash  between  absoli 
the  intellectual  energy  and  aesthetic  sensibility  of  the  Duke  on ;  acter. 
the  one  hand,  and  his  inhumanity  on  the  other.  Mr.  Langbaum'  tions, 
is  dazzled  by  the  way  the  Duke  enforces  our  sympathy,  and  he.  now 
plays  down  the  establishment  of  the  appalling  limitations  of  this  speare 
man  who  can  only  see  his  wife  as  an  object  of  art.  And  after  origir 
reading  the  poem,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Duke  is  a  villain;  figure 
our  moral  judgment  of  him  can  hardly  be  described  as  prob-  be  coi 
lematical’  (p.  9^).  them; 
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veen  j  Nor  is  there  anything  problematical  about  our  response  to 
ts  of  j  The  Ring  and  the  Booh^\  indeed,  Mr.  Langbaum  allows  that 
ught ;  Browning  makes  the  Pope  in  this  poem  ‘too  authoritative’  (p. 

the  135),  and  that  the  judgments  of  the  poem  arc  not  relative  in  as 
)aum  much  as  Pompilia  and  Caponsacchi  are  approved,  Guido  con- 
^f  an  demned;  the  whole  affair  is  seen  by  the  Pope,  and  by  us  under 
IS  the  the  sanction  of  his  view,  as  revealing,  in  its  instance  of  ‘love 
y  did  without  a  limit’  (X.  1369),  God’s  purpose  in  enabling  man’s 
jman  moral  qualities  to  develop  —  revealing  too  ‘The  central  truth, 
ished  Power,  Wisdom,  Goodness, — God’  (X.1634).  But  Mr.  Lang- 
ayed. ;  baum  calls  the  poem  ‘relativist’  (p.  113)  in  that  ‘the  social  and 
3ut  as  religious  absolutes  are  not  the  means  for  understanding  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  poem’.  Now  he  docs  not  mean  ‘abso- 
bangc  lutes’,  for  he  goes  on  to  identify  them  as  parents.  Church,  State, 

;  age’,  etc. ;  he  clearly  means  ‘authorities’.  In  fact,  the  whole  poem  may 
f  view !  be  regarded  in  the  way  the  Pope  secs  it,  as  affirming,  or  rc- 
xment  affirming,  moral  and  religious  ‘absolutes’  or  values  in  a  world 
ons  of  in  which  the  authorities  which  should  give  sanction  to  these 
moral  values  arc  corrupt.  In  spite  of  the  general  corruption  and  moral 
Irama-  blindness  of  officials  and  the  people,  a  perfect  example  of  Chris- 
ice  we  tian  love  may  emerge  to  assert  the  central  truth,  a 

repetition  of  the  miracle, 
erv  The  divine  instance  of  self-sacrifice 
^  That  never  ends  and  aye  begins  for  man  (X.  1656-8). 

C7 

istian  The  dangers  of  Mr.  Langbaum’s  too  simple  contrast  between 
1.  It  is  time  before  and  time  after  the  Enlightenment  arc  revealed  most 
xactly  clearly  in  his  section  on  Shakespeare.  Here  he  illustrates  very 
wards  well  the  way  in  which  nineteenth-century  critics  began  to  treat 
wife  the  plays  as  dramatic  monologues;  but  he  asscxriates  this  with  an 
•tween  absolute  distinction  between  drama  of  action  and  drama  of  char- 
ike  on  acter.  Accepting  E.  E.  Stoll’s  conception  of  Elizabethan  conven- 
baum  tions,  he  claims  that  ‘the  moral  order  was  fixed  in  a  way  that  we 
ind  lx  now  accept  only  the  natural  order’  (p.  163);  so  that  Shake- 
of  this  speare’s  plays  had  a  very  limited  meaning  and  character  for  their 
d  after  original  audience,  ‘and  this  limited  meaning  and  character  must 
iliain;  figure  as  moral  quantities  in  a  moral  equation,  if  the  action  is  to 
prob-  be  complete,  if  we  arc  to  feel  satisfied  that  events  have  worked 
themselves  out,  and  a  balance  been  achieved’  (p.  215).  This  is 


all  very  well,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  dramatic  figures  were  conceived  or  presented  as 
‘moral  quantities’.  Hamlet,  Falstaff,  Tamburlaine,  Bosola,  are 
established  within  the  terms  of  the  play  as  individuals,  as  char¬ 
acters  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  their  own 
agents,  and  in  their  progress  to  self-awareness  or  to  failure  they 
clash  with  a  moral  order  which  does  not  provide  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  situation  and  nature;  so  that,  although  the  play  may 
return  us  to  a  general  order,  an  ultimate  triumph  of  good  over 
evil,  these  characters  are  not  simply  part  of  a  pattern.  It  is 
rather  their  isolation  that  matters,  as  we  often  see  them  driven 
to  an  assertion  of  their  own  stature  in  defiance  of  a  moral  order 
which  has  failed  them  as  individuals:  ‘This  is  I,  Hamlet  the 
Dane’;  ‘I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I’;  ‘1  am  Duchess  of  Malfi 
still’.  Indeed,  what  gives  this  drama  its  characteristic  quality 
is  its  combination  of  both  conditions  described  by  Mr.  Lang- 
baum;  it  is  a  drama  of  action,  but  there  is  also  a  sense  in  which 
these  characters  cry  ‘to  establish  the  speaker’s  existence,  not  his 
moral  worth,  but  his  sheer  existence’  (p.  200),  and  this,  he  says, 
is  the  technique  of  the  dramatic  monologue. 

So  much  for  the  limitations  of  The  Poetry  of  Experience-.  I 
want  to  part  from  it  on  friendlier  terms,  and  to  stress  that  it 
will  survive  all  my  criticisms.  For  I  am  as  often  excited  by  its 
brilliance  as  I  am  irritated  by  its  crudities.  It  is  a  pity  that  these 
crudities  mar  the  main  theme  of  the  book,  and  lead  Mr.  Lang- 
baum  to  do  less  than  justice  to  Shakespeare,  and  ultimately,  to 
modern  literature.  But  let  no  one  be  dissuaded  from  reading  it 
on  that  account.  There  are  a  number  of  very  acute  perceptions 
at  the  heart  of  it,  and  on  every  page  it  reveals  a  mind  pro¬ 
foundly  and  seriously  engaged  with  literature — which  is  the 
first  condition  for  a  good  bwk  of  criticism. 

R.  A.  Foakfs 

Durham  University 
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LAST  PERIOD  POETRY 

Poetry  without  Tears.  By  Michael  Baldwin.  Routledge,  14s. 

‘Whereat  we  glanced  from  theme  to  theme, 

Discuss’d  the  books  to  love  or  hate.’ 

NONE  of  that  here,  no  ‘Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn’.  This  is  the 
poet  stuffing  his  rough  draft  into  his  inkwell.  The  book  should 
be  prescribed  reading  for  all  intending  English  teachers,  in 
school  or  university,  and  all  headmasters,  headmistresses  and 
inspectors  should  be  closeted  with  it.  It  is  a  bit  sweeping  at 
times;  but  at  least  it  is  sweeping  the  right  room,  where  others 
have  not  even  been  in  the  right  building. 

I  once  taught  under  a  headmaster  in  whose  academy  any 
boy  late  ‘gets’  a  poem.  Having  arrived  at  9.01  a.m.,  the  victims 
line  up  on  the  balcony,  beneath  the  organ,  taking  with  them 
the  fatal  poetry  books.  Test  next  day — same  place,  same  appre¬ 
hensive  line.  The  sin — unpunctuality.  Retribution — Intima¬ 
tions  of  Immortality.  The  connection?  Search  me.  But  it 
worked.  There  weren’t  many  late. 

^  Mr.  Baldwin  deals  factually  and  fully  with  such  irrelevances. 

!  He  knows  the  enemy  —  adolescent  indifference  and  authori¬ 
tarian  obtuseness.  I  think  he  overdoes  the  former,  and  under- 
i  plays  the  latter.  But  it  is  only  a  matter  of  emphasis.  One  thing 
I  is  certain :  the  reader  will  learn  more  about  Last  Period  Poetry 
■  from  Mr.  Baldwin’s  book  than  he  will  from  the  Departments 
I  or  the  Training  Colleges. 

.  1  find  his  generalisations  at  the  beginning  less  convincing : 

‘The  sciences  are  intellectual;  the  arts  emotional  and  in¬ 
stinctive.  Therefore  one  would  expect  the  teaching  of  the 
sciences  to  be  intractable  and  forbidding  and  the  teaching 
of  the  arts  fluid  and  stimulating.  Unfortunately  for  the 
arts,  and  to  the  great  credit  of  the  sciences,  the  reverse  is 
s  true.’ 

1  don’t  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Baldwin  goes  on  to  point  out  ‘the  mere  fact  that  poetry 
is  so  frequently  taught  by  people  who  do  not  like  it’,  and  the 
‘fact  that  poetry  is  disliked  in  school,  but  literature  at  large  is 
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Still  quite  widely  enjoyed’.  These  are  not  facts,  but  generalisa-  like 
tions,  and  questionable  at  that.  The  stinks  lark  is  not  a  way  of  that 
‘enlarging  areas  of  recognition’  (Mr.  Baldwin’s  definition  of  star 
education),  nor  is  it  related  in  a  ‘fluid  and  stimulating  way’  to  dra 
the  pupil’s  experience.  Science  is  often  a  desert  of  unaccountable  poe 
logic.  Its  attraction  is  its  utter  and  impossible  irrelevance  to  rag 
anything  that  goes  on  outside  the  lab.  Good  luck  to  it.  But  will 
Mr.  Baldwin  can’t  hoist  English  teacliing  on  this  petard.  is  t( 

Then  it  isn’t  so  much  that  poetry  is  taught  by  people  who  say; 
dislike  it,  as  by  people  who  have  not  found  out  how  to  teach  it.  due 
There  is  a  difference,  and  the  difference  is  vital.  For  if  Mr.  j  the 
Baldwin’s  assertion  were  true,  his  book  would  do  nothing  to  i  me; 
help.  Indeed,  the  assumption  that  seems  to  me  to  be  implicit  I: 
in  all  the  material  chapters  is  that  the  teacher  enjoys  the  river,  teei 
and  is  only  looking  for  a  way  to  jump  in  without  drowning.  dca 
The  conflicting  assertions  go  far,  and  sap  confidence.  On  i  cno 
p.  3  Mr.  Baldwin  says  that  he  is  ‘not  going  to  discuss  what  sho 
poetry  is,  for  poetry,  whatever  it  is,  is  thriving’.  He  mentions  rca: 
that  The  White  Cliffs  sold  two  million  copies.  ‘This  century,  \ 
ar  last  century,  some  pretentious  verse  (and  it  is  none  the  worse  brij 
for  that)  is  selling  rather  well.  .  .  .  The  critics  can  quarrel,  but  the 
the  poets  and  educators  have  to  get  on  with  it.’  all^ 

Get  on  with  what?  Pretentious  verse  even ?  The  parenthesis  I  the 
is  strange — not  only  so  obviously  nonsense,  but  so  implicitly  j  1 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Baldwin’s  method,  which  is  the  very  nega-  f  an. 
tion  of  pretentiousness.  Pretentious  verse  is  the  very  last  thing  I  car 
to  try  to  sell  in  the  classroom,  and  yet  so  much  of  it  stuffs  out  j  ‘syi 
the  school  anthologies,  which  Mr.  Baldwin  rightly  says  arc  j  on 
‘generally  unmitigated  boredom’.  |  Bal 

Then  Mr.  Baldwin  discovers  that  ‘poetry  is  not  the  highbrow  I  lou 
thing’  that  ‘educationists’  mostly  insist  it  is.  Here  again  the  ^  am 
generalisation  is  unacceptable,  for  much  poetry  is  highbrow,  att( 
and  almost  all  poetry  is  adult-brow.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  b  bee 
main  weakness  in  the  book.  Mr.  Baldwin  does  not  show  that  i  Nc 
intelligent  teenagers  will  in  fact  take  some  poetry  quite  readily,  |  tio 
if  it  is  presented  to  them  as  adult,  difficult  fare.  They  appre  led 
ciate  the  compliment  to  their  intelligence,  and  the  teacher  can  it  i 
sell  the  poem  by  emphasising  its  very  nature,  and  the  intellcc-  to 
tual  agility  its  reading  demands  (pace  Mr.  Baldwin — but  not  i  on 
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like  science — poetry  is  often  ‘intellectual’).  It  may  be  added 
that  Mr.  Baldwin  might  profitably  have  dealt  much  more  sub¬ 
stantially  with  the  technique  of  introducing  a  poem  from  its 
dramatic  qualities.  I  don’t  mean  acting  it,  or  using  dramatic 
poetry  but  emphasising  the  kinetic,  paradoxical,  unexpected,  out¬ 
rageous  way  almost  any  great  poem  ‘ticks’.  Most  quick  classes 
will  leap  with  us  into  this  sort  of  challenge.  The  essential  thing 
is  to  leave  aside  the  pictorial,  the  emotional  (which  Mr.  Baldwin 
says  the  arts  ‘are’),  the  evocative,  and  the  romantic,  which  in¬ 
duces  a  sort  of  psychological  nausea  in  them.  They  will  throw 
the  Grecian  Urn  back;  try  St.  Lucies  Day.  The  trouble  is  it 
means  cyclostyling. 

In  that  paragraph  I  am  referring  to  pupils  of  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  who  are  intelligent.  To  my  mind  Mr.  Baldwin  doesn’t 
deal  with  these  people  at  this  age,  or  he  doesn’t  take  them  far 
enough.  Though  I  see  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  one 
shouldn’t  use  skifBe  with  these  youngsters  as  a  way  in,  I  see  no 
reason  why  one  should  be  unable  to  do  without  it. 

While  I’m  not  very  happy  about  Mr.  Baldwin’s  way  with  the 
brightest.  I’m  wholeheartedly  convinced  by  his  methods  with 
the  indifferent.  In  this  connection  his  book  is  invaluable,  especi¬ 
ally  since  among  all  our  customers  the  beanbrains  outnumber 
the  eggheads. 

The  essay,  ‘a  dead  art  form’,  is  to  go  overboard,  since  it 
analyses  where  a  child  wishes  to  narrate.  The  writing  of  poetry 
can  largely  supplant  it,  and  the  writing  of  poetry  soon  becomes 
‘synonymous  with  taking  care’.  But  the  whole  method  depends 
on  the  pupils’  work  not  being  ‘butchered  with  red  ink’.  Mr. 
Baldwin  sees  how  fatuous  it  is  to  mark  ‘heavily  and  meticu¬ 
lously’,  for  ‘commendation  d(x:s  far  more  for  a  pupil  than  any 
amount  of  red  ink’.  Every  piece  of  writing  is,  more  or  less,  an 
attempt  to  make  something  interesting,  and  a  pupil’s  pages 
become  more  interesting  as  he  finds  that  someone  is  interested. 
Nothing  is  more  dispiriting  than  the  weekly  official  confirma¬ 
tion  that  the  pupil’s  imagination  is  nil,  together  with  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  punctuation  and  the  use  of  due  to  and  owing  to.  (Y et 
it  is  far  easier  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  bored  pupil,  than  it  is 
to  plane  away  the  ingrained  stupidity  of  the  Head  who  insists 
on  meticulous  marking.) 
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Mr.  Baldwin  deals  factually  with  the  teaching  of  poetry  from 
the  early  years,  when  anything  goes  (and  they’d  all  rather  do 
Macbeth  than  A  Christmas  Carol),  and  up  to  G.C.E.  ‘O’  level. 
His  psychology  seems  to  me  sound,  and  he  is  prepared  to  accept 
any  allies  —  jazz,  pop,  ‘the  chaster  quatrains  from  Reveille , 
Danny  Deever,  skifBe,  and  he  is  right  to  do  so  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  he  invokes.  At  least  his  pulse  is  beating.  Mr.  Baldwin 
warns,  among  other  things,  against  using  ‘the  irresistible  wave 
of  one’s  own  enthusiasm’,  against  Milton,  Daffodils,  Edward 
Lear,  against  ‘What  does  it  mean,  Smith?’ — ‘Tell  him,  Jones!’ 
— ‘Oh  well,  I  can  see  I  shall  have  to  explain  it  myself.’  And 
against  ‘lady  anthologists’ — to  which  1  would  add  anthologists 
with  military  decorations.  For  anthologies  Mr.  Baldwin  offers 
an  ‘anthology  gambit’,  by  which  one  teaches  it  by  refusing  to 
teach  it.  I  must  try  it.  I  have  so  manv  lodged  with  me  useless. 

Poetry  without  Tears  is  not  another  book  on  educational 
theory,  or  on  the  psychology  of  adolescence.  The  theory  it 
starts  from  is  so  simple  that  it  hardly  needs  stating :  the  pupils 
are  interested  in  what  they  find  pleasure  in  writing.  Develop¬ 
ing  that,  Mr.  Baldwin  shews  how  the  less  gifted  pupil  can  get 
into  the  habit  of  enjoying  poetry  as  a  natural  and  unprecious 
pleasure.  The  psychology  (of  teacher  and  pupil)  that  comes 
into  the  book  is  generated  out  of  the  classroom,  and  is  astute. 
No  educational  psychology,  no  ‘method’  based  on  anything  but 
extensive,  full-time,  and  recent  teaching  is  worth  wasting  eye¬ 
sight  on.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  obviously  done  his  time,  and  the 
reflection  is  still  clear. 

Suggesting  the  odd  poem  for  a  class  to  write  from  time  to 
time  is  one  thing.  Setting  out  deliberately  term  after  term  to 
foster  the  writing  of  verse  is  something  quite  different.  It  was 
first  done,  and  as  far  as  I  know  last  done,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries.  Then  Charles  Hoole  advocated 
epigrams  and  emblems  ‘or  the  like  flourishes  of  wit,  which  you 
think  will  the  more  delight  them  and  help  their  fancies’ — 
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‘And  when  you  see  that  they  begin  to  exercise  their  own 
wits  for  enlargement  and  invention,  you  may  leave  them 
to  themselves,  to  make  verses  upon  any  occasion  or  subject.’ 

Hoole  recommended  proceeding  from  one  form  to  another; 
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PROSE  AND  POETRY  AND  MACK 
I 

Mr.  BATESON  is  clearly  trying  his  cheerful  best  not  to  be 
beastly  to  the  Transatlantic  Popeans  (Essays  in  Criticism, 
October,  1959),  but  surely  he  is  doing  Maynard  Mack  a  gross 
injustice  when  he  cites  the  remark  that  Pope  ‘rarely  stresses 
heterogeneity  in  the  objects  he  brings  together’  as  an  example 
of  the  ‘many  disputable  generalisations’  in  Mack’s  essay.  The 
remark  occurs  in  the  second  section  of  the  essay — in  which 
Mack  is  discussing  the  kind  of  verbal  device  whereby  one  thing 
is  likened  to,  or  spoken  of  in  terms  of  another,  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  what  he  means  is  that  it  is  when  Pope  ‘brings 
together’  objects  in  this  sense — i.e.  when  he  is  malung  com¬ 
parisons  or  employing  ‘what  it  is  customary  to  regard  as  meta¬ 
phor’  (Pope  and  his  Contemporaries^  p.  26) — that  he  rarely 
stresses  heterogeneity :  he  does  not  liken  the  world  to  a  be¬ 
headed  man,  etc.  Having  said  this.  Mack  goes  on  to  demon 
strate  how  heavily  Pope  relies  for  his  best  effects  not  on  meta 
phor  or  simile  in  the  normal  sense  but  on  other  techniques, 
including  antithesis,  irony  and  other  figures  of  contrast.  Such 
figures,  obviously,  ‘stress  heterogeneity’,  though  in  a  way  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Metaphysical  conceit.  What  Pope  in¬ 
vites  us  to  remark  is  not  ‘occult  resemblances  in  things  ap¬ 
parently  unlike’  but  the  dissimilarity  of  objects  which  he  has 
not  ‘brought  together’  (in  Donne’s  manner)  at  all.  It  is  not 
Pope  but  Belinda  who,  as  Mack  says,  confounds  ‘antithetical 
objects  like  lapdogs  and  lovers,  bibles  and  billets-doux'  (p.  31)- 
To  speak  as  though  the  author  of  ‘Wit  and  Poetry  and  Pope' 
needs  reminding  that  Pope  is  the  ‘master  of  contrast,  paradox, 
antithesis,  parody,  irony’  is,  therefore,  grotesquely  to  mis 
represent  a  critic  whose  purpose  it  very  largely  was  to  point 
out  that  in  Popw*  opposite  and  discordant  qualities  are  yoked 
together  less  by  metaphor  than  by  ‘devices  that  are  more  dis¬ 
tributive,  Uke  irony  and  mcxrk-heroic’  (p.  40). 
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I  am  of  course  on  Mr.  Bateson’s  side  really ;  I  don’t  like  the 
many  scars  that  the  American  occupation  has  left  on  the 
dghtecnth-century  landscape.  As  a  token  of  my  fundamental 
loyalty  in  this  matter,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a 
couple  of  atrocities  which,  though  they  are  small  and  well 
hidden,  have  long  disciuieted  me.  Opinions  no  doubt  will  differ 
on  whether  the  use  of  periphrasis  is  an  important  clement  in 
Pope’s  non-satiric  poetry;  but  certainly  no  good  can  come  of 
describing  ‘lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods’  {Windsor  Forest, 
1.  48)  as  a  periphrasis  for  ‘Animals’,  and  ‘feather’d  people’ 
(1.  404  of  the  same  poem)  as  a  periphrasis  for  ‘Birds’,  which  is 
what  Mr.  Arthos  docs  in  that  monument  to  American  ‘area 
bombing’,  T he  Language  of  Natural  Description  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Poetry  (sec  pages  359  and  361  respectively). 

G.  Ingli  James 
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I  am  afraid  Mr.  James  is  almost  certainly  right.  In  a  mad 
last-minute  rush  to  pick  some  nettles  to  hide  in  Maynard  Mack’s 
bed,  I  seem  to  have  blundered  on  to  the  non-stinging  variety. 
But,  as  Mr.  James’s  summary  of  ‘Wit  and  Poetry  and  Pope’ 
will  have  already  suggested,  even  if  I  did  perhaps  misinterpret 
a  crucial  sentence  (the  whole  passage  is  in  fact  rather  obscure), 
there  is  clearly  something  wrong-headed  in  Mack’s  general 
argument.  If  ‘what  it  is  customary  to  regard  as  metaphor’  is  the 
fipire  of  speech  which  ‘brings  together’  objects  not  usually 
identified  or  associated,  is  it  not  the  exact  opposite  of  such 
figures  as  antithesis,  pun,  irony,  parody,  burlesque  and  the 
mock-heroic,  which  we  use  to  point  the  real  difference  between 
objects  and  statements  conventionally  identified  or  identifiable? 
Metaphor  connects,  antithesis,  etc.,  disconnect.  And  in  that 
epe  why  describe  Pope’s  anti-metaphors  as — to  quote  Mack — 
cither  ‘methods  of  obtaining  the  benefits  of  metaphor  without 
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being,  in  any  of  the  ordinary  senses,  strikingly  metaphoric’ 
(p.  22),  or  a  mode  of  comparison  that  ‘usually  possesses  the 
richness  and  suggestiveness  of  a  metaphor  but  is  not,  in  any 
strict  sense,  metaphorical’  (p.  23),  or  ‘modes  of  imaging,  which 
achieve  metaphorical  effect  without  using  what  it  is  customary 
to  regard  as  metaphor’  (p.  26),  or  ‘classes  of  metaphorical  effect 
.  .  .  obtained  outside  the  normal  channels  of  overt  simile  and 
metaphor’  (p.  32)? 

My  question  is,  of  course,  a  rhetorical  one.  Mack’s  meta¬ 
phorical  pranks  are  not  in  the  least  mysterious.  They  are  simply 
one  more  instance  of  the  unnecessary  tribute  modern  American 
critical  practice  pays  to  modern  American  critical  theory.  As 
Mack  himself  explains  in  the  first  section  of  the  essay,  ‘Wc 
regard  imagery  to-day,  especially  metaphor,  as  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  of  the  means  by  which  language  achieves  poetic  character’ 
(p.  21).  And  the  rest  follows — ‘as  the  night  the  day’.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  on  the  one  hand.  Pope  is  no  good  at  metaphor  ‘in  any 
strict  sense’;  on  the  other  hand,  and  equally  obviously,  Pope  is 
quite  a  poet.  Therefore  ‘we’  must  call  the  poetic  devices  he  is 
good  at  quasi-metaphors,  a  sort  of  metaphor — in  fact,  meta¬ 
phors  of  metaphor.  A  simpler  solution  would  be  to  admit 
that  ‘we’ — or  perhaps  ‘they’ — are  talking  through  our  (their) 
theoretical  hats  when  we  exalt  metaphor  as  a  non  plus  ultra 
of  poetry.  Some  excellent  poetry  can  get  along  very  nicely  with 
a  minimum  of  metaphor — Chaucer’s,  for  example. 

It  would  be  unfair,  having  delivered  my  ‘Smack  at  Mack’, 
not  to  add  that  his  essay  is  still,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  contem 
porary  critical  introduction  I  know  to  Pope’s  poetrv.  To  bt 
specific,  I  prefer  it  to  either  of  Geoffrey  Tillotson’s  volumes. 

F.  W.  Bateson 
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THE  MACHIAVEL  AND  THE  MOOR 

WRITING  on  Othello  (Essays  in  Criticism^  October  1959),  Mr. 
Lerner  says:  ‘There  is,  incidentally,  one  question  about  the 
handkerchief  that  I  have  never  seen  asked;  even  though  there 
can  be  no  certain  answer,  I  feel  sure  we  are  meant  to  ask  it. 
Is  there  really  magic  in  the  web  of  it?  Of  course,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  what  the  handkerchief  ‘really’  was;  but  at  least 
we  can  ask  whether  Othello  really  believed  the  story  about  the 
magic.’  Either  Shakespeare  was  guilty  of  silly  carelessness,  or 
Othello  did  not  believe  in  the  magic;  since  his  account  of  it  to 
Desdemona  —  ‘That  handkerchief  /  Did  an  Egyptian  to  my 
mother  give’  (III.iii.58) — is  incompatible  with  his  later  mention 
of  ‘an  antique  token/My  father  gave  my  mother’  (V.ii.219). 
Such  a  discrepancy  wouldn’t  matter  if  it  weren’t  that  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  is  originally  described  as  a  sort  of  love  philtre — all  too 
incompatible  with  ‘My  father  gave  my  mother’.  In  explaining 
to  Gratiano  and  the  others  in  Act  V  why  he  had  killed  Desde¬ 
mona,  Othello  had  no  need  to  tell  anything  but  the  ordinary 
truth  about  the  handkerchief. 

There  is  a  good  note  by  Steevens  to  this  effect  in  the  ‘Vari¬ 
orum’  Othello  (V.ii.269).  It  is  a  pity  that  the  editors  of  the 
‘New  Arden’  and  of  the  ‘New  Cambridge’  Othello  did  not 
think  the  discrepancy  worth  mentioning. 
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